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Three Big Opportunities 


Why Not Do It the Right Way? 


Why stumble along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, 
submitting manuscripts to editors without proper preparation? All of this can be 
avoided by the student of the “IDEAL” COURSES in Photoplay Writing, Short Story 
Writing, and News Writing. 

GET A CHECK INSTEAD OF A REJECTION SLIP 


To write a photoplay, short story, or any other manuscript, that will bring back a 
check instead of a rejection slip, one must learn the fundamentals first. There is a 
demand for your work—if it is good, and the sole purpose of these courses is to help 
you make it good. 

A review of the Lesson-heads will convince you that these courses are thorough, 
taking the student from the “Primary grade” to the “university diploma.” After you 
have mastered any one of these “IDEAL” COURSES, if then you don’t succeed, 


it is time to turn your efforts elsewhere. 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.00” 


=| —that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it notP And 








| The that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
Writer’s experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 
Market THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 


of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 





HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
building the short story is definitely outlined. . She tells what editors 
HOW TO WRITE want, and is free with her suggestions. 


SHORT STORIES 





HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
| Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 
branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 

valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 

teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 

| such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 








THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 


Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Use This Coupon TODAY 
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BECOME A SUCCESSFUL NEWS WRITER 


Many of the Country’s Most Prominent Authors and 
Journalists Started Their Careers as 
Newspaper Reporters 


“Born” news writers do not exist. Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” 
newswriters—they’re purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has 
developed his or her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, 
persistence, and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then 
went ahead. 

HERE IS YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. It will teach you 
how to gather and write news before you start out after your first story—you will be 
fully prepared in advance. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


ARE YOU A WISE MAN OR WOMAN? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER—IF 
ACCEPTED AT ONCE. 





Eleven Important 











Lessons 


. Newspaper Correspondence a 
Promising Field. 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions, 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence, 

. Correspondence as a_ Bread 

Winner. 























The WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5:00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The ow ty Digest, 
E, 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I Raed: (P. S. bg or personal check) for $5. 00, 
for which pone me by return mail your “IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN NEW S WRITING AND CORRESPOND - 
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Address 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this Simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE The Contents 


, : Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 


sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our anc Camoutage It. ‘ 
: Ae Plies J Lesson 3. Write About the Things 


regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly ees” iter: 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere, 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. *Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 


Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER | (2% Regnnne eg 
“Crisis.”’ 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sua 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, | Lesson 10. “Suspense.” — 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together Lesson 11. Characterization, 
sith ‘ horsinti to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
Sodateriaihes years ae oe Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color, 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15. The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17, Relation of Author to 


Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY Retro with twelve supple- Literary Form. 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year A . 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are. already Lesson 19. What the Editors Wast, 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- Lesson 20, A Sample Pilot. 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 
Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material, Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by riting Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc. There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
paws. and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The book treats eve important detail of screen 
authorship."—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge oi how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Exposition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver. of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr, Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 


book is the outcome of years of experience. 
Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty, By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


_ Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
papers, publisher, editor, —— correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 

1to 


i very fulk understanding of e 
own needs, 


rial needs and requirements, 


This experience can be applied to your 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


L000. CARINE. OR BIBS 60s aves nee sco ¥e-e0 cinsce de 
1000 to 2000 

2000 to 3000 

3000 to 4000 Sten 
4000 to 5000 3.75 


Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 40,000 words, and for verse. 
Send for full explanatory circular, 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: *J}AMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 











Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


and expression are given in 
this manner. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


A reader of journals on gardening or 
horticulture will observe that at certain sea- 
sons of the year editorials and contributed 
articles appear which cover practicality the 
same ground gone over the year before— 
and the year before that. This is made nec- 
essary because some readers are forgetful 
and have to be reminded of the same simple 
things season after season; and because 
each year brings a new crop of readers who 
need to be taught the elementary factors 
that contribute toward successful gardening. 

The same needs arise in conducting a 
journal for writers. Some of the latter are 
forgetful regarding things that have often 
been told them, and there is continually a 
new group of writers, beginning writers, 
who need instruction in all the little details 
of their craft. 

Some of the things that will be said in 
this article are not new, but the excuse for 
their repetition will be found in the above. 
Correct methods in all the details of a writ- 
er’s work contribute toward making that 
work acceptable to editors. 

First, we will take for granted that a 
writer has something to say—a story to tell. 
Without that “all past and remaining labor 
and pains will be in vain.” But if he has 
this as a beginning, then must follow atten- 
tion to what may be called the A B Cs 
of literary work. 

First, the paper. Cheap paper is never 
profitable. A good quality of white writing 
paper, sheets preferably 814x11 (the ordi- 


nary letter size), and good typing, combine 
to make a manuscript that will prove at- 
tractive to the editorial eye. We say 8'%x11 
paper, as this folded twice will fit the ordi- 
nary manila envelopes that are kept in stock 
everywhere, and that should be used in mail- 
ing manuscripts. If an odd size of paper is 
used, or if it is not folded properly (some 
writers insist upon sending very short 
manuscripts in flat sheets, requiring a large 
flat envelope, an editor, in the unfortunate 
event that he is obliged to return the manu- 
script, is put to considerab‘e troub‘e to find 
one that will fit. But an easy way to avoid 
this complication is for a writer to supply 
the return envelope, selected to fit his man- 
uscript. 

The typing, of course, should be double 
spaced, as such is much easier to read than 
a closely written page. A margin of at 
least an inch should also be ieft ail around 
the page, to give room for any editorial 
markings that may be necessary before the 
manuscript is sent to the printer. 

Punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, the 
use of quotations marks, all these should 
have careful attention. A poorly prepared 
manuscript is very apt to prejudice unfa- 
vorably. If you do not know just how copy 
should be prepared, ask someone who does 
know to prepare for you a sample page. 
Remember that it is not part of an editor’s 
business to correct your manuscript. The 
writer once heard the editor of a great mag- 
azine say, “I like to get B ’s manuscript, 
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for I can always send them to the composing 
room just as they come to me.” In this 
connection, I may note that I was once called 
upon to edit a long book manuscript that 
was absolutely without punctuation, except 
for the dash. That was used everywhere in 
place of commas, colons, semi-colons and 
periods. 

Do not fail to place upon the first sheet 
of your manuscript your name and address. 
It sometimes happens that a manuscript be- 
comes separated from the letter accompany- 
ing it or from the return addressed envelope. 
If this happens, the manuscript will stand a 
chance of not getting back to its author in 
case of non-acceptance. 

And as to the letter to the editor. This 
is not necessary, for an editor understands 
that a manuscript coming to him in the 
mail is offered for reading with a view to 
acceptance for his publication. Still I have 


always felt personally that a brief, formal 
note to the editor, asking consideration of 
the manuscript, is merely an act of courtesy. 


But if a note is enclosed to the editor, by 
all means make it brief and to the point. 
Neither tell him that it is a first effort, nor, 
on the contrary, should you give a list of 
your other productions (all probably un- 
published). Don’t tell him that you are 
compelled to earn money with your pen, as 
his publication is not a charitable insti- 
tution. As a man he may sympathize with 
your needs, but as an editor he is concerned 
chiefly in the quality and fitness of the 
material that you have to offer. 

It is well to keep a copy of all manu- 
scripts. The labor of making a carbon copy 
when typing is not great. And, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that may be exercised both 
by yourself and in the editorial offices, man- 
uscripts sometimes are lost. This may occur 
through wrong addressing, through putting 
a certain manuscript in a wrong envelope, 
or by loss in transmission, through fire, or 
other accident. 

Keep a record of every manuscript sent 
out, so that if you have occasion to make 
inquiry concerning it, you may give the date 
and all particulars, to enable an editor to 


locate your work and answer regarding it 
with the least possible trouble. 

Some beginning writers labor under the 
delusion that editors are always so eager 
to secure material with which to fill their 
pages, that the form in which it comes to 
them is a secondary matter. This very 
decidedly is not true. All editors’ desks 
constantly are overloaded with contribu- 
tions. This does not mean that they are 
overloaded with material that they want, but 
with that offered, from which to make selec- 
tion. Naturally the manuscripts that are 
most attractive to the eye will have first con- 
sideration. A manuscript that is difficult to 
read, or which shows clearly that it would 
need editorial revision, keeps gravitating to 
the bottom of the pile, and often is read at 
all only as a last resort after other possibly 
available material is exhausted. 

As I have said, these are the A B Cs of 
literary work, and they are the things that 
already have been learned by writers who 
have “arrived,” or who are well on their way 
to that desirable station. But for the new 
writer, the beginner who is just sending his 
first work to editors, these things are im- 
portant. 

After he has passed his novitiate he will 
know these primary rules, and be ready to 
travel further along the course that may 
be designated as “The Writer’s Alphabet.” 
A veteran editor said to me once, “In the 
United States we have always with us forty 
thousand new writers.” Possibly his figures 
were not exact, but it is true that always 
there are accretions to the ranks in such 
numbers that we have little reason to fear 
that the supply of manuscripts for editorial 
uses will ever be below the requirements. 
And with this constant supply and the 
known rule of the “survival of the fittest,” 
it behooves every writer, new or “arrived,” 
to do the very best that is in him, all the 
way from the A B Cs up to the X Y Zs of 
the alphabet for literary workers. 


NATURE’S HAUNTS HAVE A _ SOOTHING 
effect on man tending to refine him and 
turn his mind to finer, nob!er action. 











Practical Tools for the Writer 
By EVELYN CUSHING CAMPBELL 


Whether by conscious selection, or the 
inner urge, your most attractive mode of 
expression is in a fantastic vein, do not 
permit this whimsical style to influence you 
in the medium by which your thoughts are 
placed before the patient editor. Your 
fancies may be suggestive of the beautiful 
verdure of spring, or they may be warm and 
glowing, touched here and there with ame- 
thystine tones, but they will not be made 
more inspiring or salable when typed with a 
red, purple or green ribbon. Express your- 
self in rainbow-hued letters, if you wish— 
uit only for your own eye; for editorial 
consideration, stick to the plain and always 
dignified black type. 

\n amateur poet once sent to a magazine 
of poetry a two-page, more or less blank 
verse outpouring on “The Circus.” It may 
have compared favorably with James Whit- 


comb Riley’s “The Circus Day,” but in a 
fine frenzy this particular poet had wrought 
an artistic triumph—the word “clown” was 
each time written in red, as more colorful; 
the initial letter of each line was a different 

, and in “z e b r a” he had put little 


slanting dashes between the letters to 
heighten the effect. It did! That particu- 
lar poem soared upward in a curl of smoke, 
and if its perpetrator failed to receive any 
rejection slip it may very well have hap- 
pened that the lurid thoughts which accom- 
panied it procured a swift passage to other 
than earthly regions. So, profiting by this 
painful experience with a good poem gone 
wrong, stick to black typewriting. 

\Ve are living in such a wild riot of color 
these days, that one has a sense of retief 
that at least in the moving picture captions 

eye may still find the grateful and bene- 
ficient black of the letters. In our street-car 
advertising, for example, the use of colored 
text or the reading matter has become so 
prevalent that it is with a feeling of satis- 
faction amounting a'most to joy when one 
discovers an occasional card telling its story 
in clear black letters. 


So much has already been well written on 
the subject of the selection of paper that 
there remains little to be added. The days 
are long gone by when writers could dash 
off copy on paper grocery bags or the back 
of od handbills. It is all right to make your 
own copy in such thrifty manner, but it 
must be for home consumption only. Large 
packages of paper, such as is used for news- 
paper copy, may be purchased in the stand- 
and typewriter size at very low cost, and this 
will serve the purpose for your own needs, 
but for outgoing manuscripts it is always 
wise to select a really good grade of paper. 
Even though your story is a masterpiece, 
the first editor to which you send it may be 
lacking in appreciation, and should this hap- 
pen on its second or third pilgrimage in 
search of fame, the paper will begin to show 
signs of much handling, especially if it is 
not good quality. 

There are many little time-saving devices 
when you actually undertake the work of 
typing your own manuscript. Erasers and 
pencils have an almost damnable way of dis- 
appearing just when they are most needed, 
so the frequent annoyance of searching 
wildly for a misp‘aced rubber, for example, 
may be eliminated by the expedient of tying 
it to one side of your faithful machine, 
which, although it may develop other annoy- 
ing habits, at least can not become lost. A 
pencil may be tied to the other side, thus 
placing within ready grasp those two in- 
separable companions. You will soon 
acquire the habit of dropping them when 
they have been used, and there they dangle, 
always ready to remove traces of “lapsus 
digitus.” But, to adapt the words of the 
old maxim, do not have too many strings 
to your—machine, or profanity may result 
when they become entangled. This caution 
is especially applicable to writers of 
religious articles—its non-observance might 
have a tendency to mar a lofty spiritual 
message. 
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- Styles, not “Style”, In Literature 


By RICHARD DARNELL 


Two matters recently have come under 
my observation to suggest the heading and 
subject matter of this article. One was an 
interesting story manuscript from a corre- 
spondent, which recited in diary form the 
loves and sorrows of two weil-drawn and 
well-defined characters. It was not written 
after the manner of the modern “confess” 
tale, but rather in the mid-Victorian style, 
or that of the New England story which 
held place well into the last century. This 
method of fiction writing passed into the 
discard a considerable time ago in common 
with the story told by correspondence, the 
exchange of letters. 

In reading this manuscript I forcibly was 
reminded that changes in styles are as rapid 
and as complete in literature as in women’s 
dress ; and that the diary style and the epis- 
tolary style are now as passe as the bustle 
and the chignon. 

The other item to set me upon this train 
of thought was the statement from a nov- 
elist who produced a book some months 
ago, that was hailed as a great new noi2 
in American fiction. The publishers man- 
ufactured for it a great “blurb,” and the 
advertisements almost convinced me that 
at last we had come upon the Great Ameri- 
can Novel. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
its course was quickly run, and it has a‘ready 
disappeared from the advertising pages of 
the literary reviews. It was essentially a 
novel of the modern style, dealing liberally 
and deliberately in those situations which 
he!p to give the term “sophisticated” to 
modern literature. 

Recently this author coyly confided to the 
public that he was engaged upon a new 
novel, and when asked if this one also would 
be based upon the story of “the girl who had 
gone wrong,” he frankly answered, “Cer- 
tainly. What would we poor fiction writers 
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do without her help? She is our stock in 
trade.” 

These two items emphasize the change 
in styles of literature within a compara- 
tively recent period. But to make my mean- 
ing more clear, I must enlarge a bit upon 
each portion of this text. 

The oid-fashioned story told in diary 
form, or through letters, was always essen- 
tially a clean story: the sort of story that 
Mr. Robert Bonner said must be the only 
sort in the old New York Ledger—the one 
that the old lady up in New Hampshire 
could read to her five unmarried daughters, 
under the evening lamp, without bringing a 
blush to their cheeks. Maybe the modern 
story could be utilized in the same manner, 
for some say that times and daughters also 
have changed. But at any rate, it was an 
absoiutely different story from those which 
now appear in a great majority of our cur- 
rent publications. 

And as to the novel of a past era. That, 
too, was different from the novel of today, 
not so much in its motif, as in the manner 
of expression. The woman who has given 
all for love has been from the beginning the 
greatest single factor in literature. If we 
look through Polti’s “36 Dramatic Situa- 
tions,” we will find that the majority of 
dramas and novels that have lived have had 
this basic motif. In our American literature, 
it is necessary to mention only one great 
outstanding work, the “Scarlet Letter” of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. But note this: In 
the majority of works named by Polti, there 
is little that is prurient or pornographic. 
The iilustrations are largely taken from the 
French, and from French life not greatly 
restrained by modern conventions. But the 
women of this literature are largely the 
women of the stage, or those in society who 
have freed themselves from social shackles, 
or else distinctly women of the underworld. 
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The young girl, unfamiliar with life, be- 
coming a victim of her own trusting nature, 
has not been the one most exploited by 
these writers. And so to “The Scariet Let- 
ter,” we all know what a terrible arraign- 
ment this is of the man, with tenderness 
and compassion for the woman. 

While illicit love has been and must re- 
main the great outstanding fictional motif, 
most of the great novels based upon this 
theme are those which arouse the better 
human emotions, sympathy ‘for the woman, 
for her suffering, her heroism, and condem- 
nation for the man. No fiction motif can 
be more strong, none developed with greater 
variation of the theme, none more impres- 
sive as a portrayal of life. But the sooner 
our novelists get away from the modern 
and entirely too suggestive handling of the 
theme, the sooner will they be writing 
stories that live. 

Balzac was the one great French master 
of the novel portraying the life, the times, 
and the manners. The majority of his 
stories deal with the theme of illicit love. 
Yet in very few does he portray women in 
this situation other than those who know 
life and who make their selection of their 
course with wide-open eyes. And in only 
one or two of his stories does he venture 
upon the outre situations that come with 
such apparent ease to the hand of many 
\merican noveltists. 

In the novel we might well go back to 
some of the older models. Even our leading 
wiiters, those who apparently are most se- 
cure in their position before the reading 
pubtic, are yielding to the demand for the 
“sophisticated.” An illustration of this is to 
be found in a serial now running in one of 
our leading literary magazines, which treats 
life with a frankness that hardly would have 
been tolerated a score of years ago. 

Possibly DuMaurier was somewhat re- 
sponsib!e for this modern trend in novel 
writing, for he was practically the first to 
introduce the “Altogether” into American 
fiction. But he painted Tri!by so artistically, 
both with pen and pencil, that it could hardly 
offend the most conservative. Yet it did 
open the way for “naked ladies” in fiction. 
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We could go back to old styles in novel 
writing, perhaps, better than in the short 
story; for while the earier days of Amer- 
ican literature produced some short story 
work that eminently was worth while, 1 
fancy that most-of us would find it rather 
tame work to go back to the tales that were 
acceptable to the readers of such pioneer 
publications as Peterson’s Magazine, and 
Godey’s Lady's Book. Of course, we had 
Harper’s, with some good work, and later 
Lippincott’s with progressive excellence 
under those successfully sterling editors, 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. Bird, and Dr. Esenwein. 
Then we had Leslie’s Monthly, somewhat 
erratic in its tendencies, but giving place to 
good stories of adventure, mystery, etc. 
But in thinking over the short stories of 
that period, I can not but remember that 
Harper’s published a tale with the inane 
title, “Angel Sleeves,” which, as I remember 
it, was wholly in keeping with its title, being 
all about a milk-and-water young lady whose 
angel sleeves (the wide flowing sleeves of 
our grandmother’s day) were typical of her 
appearance and character, and immensely 
intriguing to the young man of similar type 
who p!ayed opposite to her in the tale. 

But this is an age of experimentation in 
business, in science, with the radio and air- 
craft, the transmission of power, and doubt- 
less literature must be subject to the same 
processes. And that out of all the turmoil 
and uncertainty and cross purposes will 
evolve eventua!ly a standard of which we all 
may be proud. 


TO ZANE GREY 
By WuiLt1AM SANFORD. 


Weaver of stories big and fine 
Out in the land of the Golden West 
Far from the rush of hurrying feet 
Where desert winds lull day to rest. 


Stories that hold us to the end 
Never wishing to miss a bit — 

Yes, Zane, I’d say it just the same 
If I didn’t get paid for writing it! 



























Vaudeville Sketches—How They Are 


Written and 


Disposed Of 


By ORVILLE D. ADAMS 


Author of “Visions of Mars,’ “The Chinese Slipper,’ “What's the Matter?”’, “Dollars 
and no Sense,” and many other vaudeville sketches. 


“Claptrap nonpareil! A mess of would- 
be-dramatic junk after the sty!e of the five- 
and-ten-cent paper backs of a generation 
ago. The thing is hilariously funny—not as 
a piece of entertainment, but from the criti- 
cal point of view. 

That is the way a critic described a cer- 
tain vaudeville act after he had reviewed 
it recently in one of New York’s first-rate 
two-a-day houses. For those who may not 
know, such a theater is one where matinee 
and evening performance only are given. 
This article is not concerned with how 
such an act obtained a booking, but the 
chances are ten to one that if it has not 
“flopped” it has been banished to the small 
time, where its run will be very short. 

While not put forth with any thought that 
this article is a comp!ete manual on the 
craftsmanship of the vaudeville act, never- 
theless, it is intended to help student play- 
wrights avoid such scathing criticism as 
that quoted above. 

Somewhere in my study of composition, 
[ recall that some author said: “There are 
three difficulties in authorship. To write 
anything worth publishing, to find honest 
men to publish it, and to get sensible peo- 
ple to read it when written.” 

Now, then, we can, with a bow to the 
author quoted, paraphrase his epigram to 
fit our topic. There are three difficulties in 
writing vaudeville sketches—to write any- 
thing worth acting, to find honest men to 
produce it or book it, and to get sensible 
actors to read the lines. 

At no time in the history of the stage has 
vaudeville been so widely attended, thus 
increasing the demand for acts, and any 
sketch writer who has overcome the diffi- 
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culties which beset all new playwrights is 
certain of gaining recognition soon or late. 


Kinds of Vaudeville Acts 


Vaudeville acts range from the mono- 
logue to the dramatic playlet. In between 
we have the singing and talking act, the 
fantastic skit, the comedy playlet, sketch, 
comedy skit and cross-fire act or double 
routine, as it is more commonly referred to 
now. This wide variety of acts offers the 
vaudeville author great possibilities. Once 
he writes an act of “sure-fire material,” 
that magic phrase of the theatrical world, 
his success is assured. 

To write anything worth acting is the 
first of the three difficulties to be discussed. 
White it implies a great deal, it can be boiled 
down to these two essentia!s, an entertaining 
subject and skillful arrangement. After all, 
skillful arrangement is nothing more than 
hard work, or persistence. 


The Dramatic Sketch 


The most important and difficult type of 
vaudeville act to write is the one-act play 
or dramatic sketch. The cardinal point 
in writing this type of play is the construc- 
tion of your plot. It must be unfolded 
right before your audience. By no means 
should a great number of things have hap- 
pened before the curtain rises. The per- 
fect illustration of a good one-act sketch 
is the rapid development of plot, working 
up to a high pitch of excitement, followed 
by a quick, plausible denouement. 

There really is nothing new beneath the 
sun. Most plots are well-worn. The thing 
that makes them interesting is skillful han- 
dling, clever lines and plenty of action. 
We all know that drama means action. 
However, your characters must not make 
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mere motions, they must be engaged in 
doing something worth while, and, of course, 
succeed. After you have decided on a story 
or idea, block out your plot carefully on 
paper, so that you can refer to it as a car- 
penter does the architect’s plans when he 
constructs a house. This will enable you to 
dovetail the incidents so carefully that 
everything that is said and done will illus- 
trate the motive. 

When you write a one-act play, or a 
three-act play, for that matter, you do noth- 
ing more than vitalize a story. By avoiding 
all extraneous lines or conversation you can 
ga'vanize the action. There is an old adage, 
“Actions speak louder than words,” and 
this should be borne in mind when writing 
any vaudeville material How important 
this advice is can be appreciated by studying 
the picture advertisement used by the na- 
tional advertisers. Many readers will recall 
the story an oil company had to tell about 
its motor oil. Not only would it save the 
user money, but the unpleasant task of 
draining the crank case would not have to 
be done so often. The bottom of the crank 
case, a dirty hand and a greasy bucket told 
the story. It put that irksome job in action, 
and told the story better than two pages 
of written copy. 


Length of the Vaudeville Act 


Vaudeville acts run from ten to thirty 
minutes. The one-act play as used in 
vaudeville should not run over thirty min- 
utes. If it is possible to tell your story 
in twenty minutes do so. The more char- 
acters you have in your sketch, the more 
expensive it will be to produce. Try and 
develop a plot with two, three or four char- 
acters. When writing for amateurs, a well- 
balanced cast is two men and two women. 
If your cast is to be larger there should 
be a part for one man to every three girls. 
Avoid a plot requiring elaborate scenery 
and costumes. Your stage directions must 
be explicit. If you do not know the tech- 
nical terms, study some of the one-act plays 
written by well-known authors. In fact, 
before the student playwriter attempts to do 
any writing he should read the one-act plays 
of George Middleton, the well-known au- 
thor, those written by Alfred Sutro or any 


other equally successful playwright. Nearly 
all the play publishers catalogue the works 
of these authors, as well as many other 
playwrights at such reasonable prices as 
twenty-five and fifty cents per copy. 


Where to Get Material 


Generally in an article of this kind there 
are more “don’ts” than constructive sugges- 
tions for the student, but I am going to try 
to help the reader. Where to get material 
is, no doubt, the uppermost thought in his 
mind. If he wishes to write a one-act play, 
that is something dramatic, he should read 
the old writers and our standard authors. 
Such masters as Balzac, Voltaire, Maupas- 
sant and others will supply the reader with a 
great deal of inspirational thoughts and 
ideas. Hawthorne and O. Henry are among 
some of our own authors who will supply 
the vaudeville writer with a wealth of ma- 
terial. 

The daily newspapers and the weekly and 
monthly periodicals are constantly recording 
incidents from real life that have the basis 
of a dramatic plot. There are more plots 
to be found in the daily papers than any- 
where else in the world. True, many of , 
them are only hints, but that is all the good 
author needs. One hint leads to another, 
just as one thought leads to another. 

Police court news teems with humor and 
pathos. Sketch writers should visit police 
courts and attend superior court trials occa- 
sionally to gather color and ideas. A few 
visits to the police court, as the usual batch 
of prisoners, including vags, petty thieves, 
hopheads and others, is lined up for trial 
will give one a view of life in all its most 
comical and touching aspects. One visit may 
furnish an idea for a mighty good bit of 
humor or pathos. 

Take up the simple subject of a life in- 
surance policy—it offers real dramatic pos- 
sibilities. History will always supply tense 
situations which will give the playwright 
material to work with. Every revolution 
in history is teeming with love, mystery and 
intrigue, the foundation of all drama. The 
business world and its trials and tribulations 
are full of tense moments which can be 
easily dramatized. 
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Several of the publishers who issue 
monthly magazines for the business man 
and salesman put out inexpensive pamphlets 
containing helpful hints for solving sales 
problems. Nearly everyone of these has 
the idea for a sketch. As a’matter of fact, 
a well-known short story writer wrote a 
very entertaining story around a subject 
that has been widely treated by the business 
magazines. His story appeared in a recent 
issue of one of our most popular periodicals. 
Of course, in handling his subject he re- 
versed the business expert’s suggestion for 
increasing sales. It was a cold-blooded busi- 
ness proposition dramatized in a satirical 
style. It made a very entertaining story and 
the possibilities for a stage play are un- 
limited. 

In a short article like this one, there is 
not enough space to cover the entire sub- 
ject of material, but the foregoing sugges- 
tions should be helpful to the vaudeville 
writer who is seeking ideas. Before clos- 
ing these hints for the author who desires 
to write an act with a plot, let me suggest 
that you develop a story that is human and 
which will appeal to all kinds of people, be- 
cause the vaudeville audience is composed 
of the mass of society. Make your char- 
acters real and at all times natural. Try to 
know the human heart and make it talk, 
humorously or dramatically. 


Study the Details 


Before you write a sketch on any sub- 
ject, whether it be life insurance or a ro- 
mance of history, make a thorough study of 
all the details. Do not think this sugges- 
tion is so obvious that it does not warrant 
your consideration. I will show you why. 
Fritzi Scheff appeared at the Palace re- 
cently. The Palace Theater, New York 
City, is conceded to book only the acme of 
perfection in the way of vaudeville acts. 
Miss Scheff’s vehicle was an opera comique 
written around the famous Mme. Pompa- 
dour. The author, who is one of the best, 
made the mistake of using the song, the 
“Marseillaise,” as the theme song. As a 
matter of fact, it was not until twenty years 
after the reign of Mme. Pompadour that 
Rouget de Lisle composed the “Marseil- 
laise.” Thus it will be seen that the student 
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playwright can not be too painstaking in 
the preparation of his script. 

The vaudeville audience goes to the thea- 
ter to be amused, that is why there are more 
comedy acts on the bills than any other type 
of entertainment. Monologues, gags, nif- 
ties and routines come under the comedy act 
classification. Here is an excellent field for 
the author to make a name for himself. 
These acts require no plot, but that does not 
mean that the work is a cinch. You must 
have or develop originality. It can be de- 
veloped. Above all, you must have a sense 
of humor to produce the laugh-getter. Too 
many lack it. 

Monologues 


Good monologues are scarce. Of course, 
some of them are so topical that they do not 
last long. But they can be written around 
subjects that will give them a sale over a 
term of years. If you are going to prepare 
a monologue for publication, do not use the 
names of politicians in the public eye. You 
can, however, poke fun at politics. There 
are other topics that should be avoided. 
They are the mother-in-law jokes, prohibi- 
tion and the hackneyed humor about mar- 


ried life. Show originality in your mono- 
logues. One of the play. publishers just 


told me that there was a good market for 
short monologues in book form. They want 
monologues for Irish characters, and “B. F. 
comedians,” that is black-face comedians. 
By the way, the American stage negro char- 
acter is a good subject for any type of 
vaudeville act. This character has become 
an institution in vaudeville and musical 
comedy and is here to stay. If a playwright 
gets off a good monologue along general 
comedy lines and it is accepted by a pub- 
lisher, he will receive royalties for several 
years. In fact, the second and third year 
will yield greater returns than the first sea- 
son the book is out. 


Comedy Skits and Double Routines 


Next we will consider the real comedy 
skits and double routines which are built 
for laughter. About four or five writers are 
supplying this material for all the comics in 
vaudeville and musical comedy. Of course, 
there are a good many writers, but these 


(Continued on page 51) 
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How to Get Story Ideas 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 






Former Fiction Editor, Collier's Weekly and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


At the very outset of your writing efforts 
you will most certainly “run short of ideas.” 
Even professional writers who earn a living 
with their typewriters frequently encounter 
this difficulty. More literary careers come 
to an end at this moment than at any other 
time. “Here I am a writer—-with nothing 
to write!” says the hapless writer to him- 
self; the irony, or the humor, o7 the situa- 
tion is too much for him and be gives up in 
disgust. 

Perhaps he should give up. If it is liter- 
aily true that, with all the willingness in 
the world to perform, no recognizable 
thoughts about his life and environment 
pass through his mind, then he is indeed 
barking up the wrong tree; he can never 
succeed at the craft of fiction. ut it is 
obviously impossible that he should have no 
thoughts whatever about iife. The truth 
is simpler and more disagreeable: good 
story ideas fail him mainly vecause he re- 
fuses to do the work necessary to turn inem 
up! He wants not ideas, but moral muscle. 
The prob'em for you, the student, is not to 
get great or astonishingly original ideas, but 
rather how to get a steady stream of ideas 
good enough to work with. Ideas of ma- 
tured wisdom come only from matured, ex- 
perienced people; but if the writer waited 
until he was matured and experienced he 
might, in middle age, have ideas, but no 
art to express them with? In your student 
days, your craft, your habit of expression, 
is everything. 

Getting story ideas is a matter of method 
and energy, especially energy. From discus- 
sing the problem with many young writers 
with empty literary larders, I have learned 
that their trouble arises from certain funda- 
mental misconceptions of their task. Here 
are three of these misconceptions, all very 
important : 

1. They wait for inspirations : The young 
writer, being also a lover of good literature, 


often has the notion that writing is a sort of 
sacerdotal function, a divine art, in pursu- 
ing which great ideas descend upon the 
chosen like radio waves broadcast from 
heaven. Actual writing requires effort; to 
get words on paper, one must put words 
on paper—there’s no escaping that ; but ideas 
—how can work help you there? You have 
ideas or you haven’t and that’s all there is 
to it! 

But that is not all there is to it. Getting 
story ideas is a department of your work 
that needs organization and system and en- 
ergetic enthusiastic attention just as does 
the writing of manuscripts or selling them. 
If you wait for an inspiration, you’re as 
likely to forget a good idea as to remember 
one. The way to get story ideas is to do 
something about it; put down in notebooks, 
journals, or scrap paper, thoughts, obser- 
vations, records of all kinds; get the habit; 
keep it up. Don’t censor your stuff too 
severely at first; let it come. Later you 
can go over it, take the best and throw the 
rest away. Most great writers kept note- 
books continuously during their productive 
years; you can not afford to do less. 

2. They don’t believe in themselves. 
With the young student, the chief impulse 
to write comes from his love of reading. 
The great works of literary art stir him pro- 
foundly, arouse in him burning desires of 
emulation and launch him forth without his 
quite knowing it, on a deliberate, rash enter- 
prise of writing equally well and that rather 
soon, too! Worthy ambition! The troub‘e 
with it is, however, that a young writer’s 
first scribblings in comparison with these 
majestic performances just about floor him; 
the contrast is too great. His own ideas— 
how utterly trite, banal, childish! Too often 
he abandons his own ideas and tries themes 
like those of the great masters. Again, 
they are too much for him; and he comes to 
grief. 
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The young writer seldom remembers that 
these masterpieces which he adores are 
never typical of the work of their perform- 
ers. They are the careful selection from 
the output of an entire lifetime. How unfair 
to yourself, then, to shrink from the bold 
expression of your own thoughts because 
they are not so exalted and passion-hued as 
those to be found in the few greatest writ- 
ings of the greatest masters? You must 
have your beginnings, just as the masters 
did. Give yourself time. Don’t try to imi- 
tate anyone else’s style. Believe in yourself. 
The first output is nothing; the habit 
everything. 

3. They are not really interested in life. 
Ask nine out of ten beginning students of 
writing what they want to write about, and 
their answers will have little to do with a 
deep, abiding interest in human beings and 
their doings. Even as you read this, you 
may be saying to yourself “Oh, yes, I’m 
interested in people; I am sure of that,” and 
yet in the sense in which you must be inter- 
ested to succeed at writing you may not 
be at all. 

The distinction lies here: You like to be 
with people; you have many friends; you 
are a discriminating gossiper; you like to 
read about “characters;” but this isn’t 
enough. You can be and do all these things 
and yet not be genuinely interested in an 
analytical, probing, literary sense at all. 
You may be so dynamic yourself that you 
have no patience with people who are not 
dynamic and aggressive. You may be a 
stern idealist, religious or moral, and the 
vices of people distress and appall you. If 
you think only of their goodness or badness, 
you will not be really interested in a genu- 
ine literary sense. A writer’s task is more 
to portray than to judge. Literature is a 
record of human frailties; you must be 
sympathetically interested in these frailties 
and your curiosity must endure till you have 
gone to the bottom of them. 

In order that you may apply the general 
ideas given above in a practical way, please 
consider the following suggestions which 
have been used successfully by many be- 
ginning writers: 


A. Getting started: If you find your- 
self ready to “get” story ideas and absolutely 
unable to write a single word, do not be’ 
shocked or panic-stricken. Your trouble 
is not that you do not have ideas, but that 
you do not have the habit of setting them 
down. The very first thing is to cure your- 
self of “typewriter panic.” Write anything. 
Begin by cultivating a habit of writing, of 
setting words on paper; the quality of the 
copy is sure to improve as you persist. At 
first write for quantity only. When you 
have trained yourself to set down with fair 
rapidity, say one thousand words on the 
interesting events of the day, you may con- 
clude that you have broken yourself in and 
are ready to begin to try to improve the 
quality of these notes, cull them and start 
storing away your best ideas with definite 
system. 

B. Notebooks and files: Every well- 
equipped writer carries some kind of pocket 
notebook for jotting down brief memoranda 
at any time of the day or night, and has in 
his study some means of sorting and storing 
away longer sketches, studies, and plots. 
For the first purpose a small loose-leaf note- 
book, pocket size, is adequate. For the 
second, the ideal equipment is an office file, 
though a stack of large manila envelopes will 
answer the purpose. Rentember, that one of 
the best ways to master a given subject is 
to collect, erganize and file away material 
bearing upon that subject. So do not de- 
spise this seemingly mechanical part of your 
task. 

C. Your reading: You should read 
much, voraciously, especially in your student 
days. This should be done not so much to 
learn how the other fellow does it with 
the object of imitating him, as to increase 
your fund of information about life and 
the world we live in. Beware of “stylists” 
who appeal mainly to the sensual ear! Cling 
to those who interest you most by reason of 
the mental stimulation, the intellectual in- 
spiration they bring you. All books which 
deepen your eager interest in and under- 
standing of the life about you deserve your 
attention. 
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D. The “Romantic Complex:’ This 
term I app.y to beginning writers who sim- 
ply can not be made to believe that their 
own lives and environment are interesting. 
hey cling to the delusion that real romance, 
real adventure flourishes best among strange 
and distant peoples, remote climes, or long- 
past periods of time. But this does not 
change the fact that the amount of literary 
material in any region is exactly propor- 
iionate to the number of people who dwell 
therein. 

E. Writing up yourself: Fiction writ- 
ing is the most intimate of all arts and any 
foilower of it who hopes to charm the popu- 
lar ear by keeping his uniquely precious and 
sacred emotions locked forever in his jeal- 
ous bosom had better try something else. Be 
certain that your best writing will be that 
which is most you. What are your dreams, 
your ambitions? Write them up. What 
were the main turning points in your life? 
\Vhat factors were involved? What hap- 
pened? What is the significance of each 
experience? Try to imagine stories around 
these crises, putting other people in them if 
you wish, but keeping the same issues, the 
ame emotions. 

F. Your home a laboratory: Most stu- 
dents can profit by a concentrated study of 
the human-interest problems being worked 
‘it in their own homes. Your home sur- 
oundings may be tranquil and their events, 
so far as you can see, quite commonplace, 
but the chances are that the issues being 
faced among your relatives and friends sug- 
gest very definite story ideas which may 
by imaginative manipulation be made highly 
dramatic. 

For example, a younger brother or sister 
is under your observation. Watch him with 
your imagination at work and what do you 
What does he do? What are the 
problems that absorb him? Who is his 
hero? How is he working out his worship 
of that hero in his own activities? Suppose 
he were to learn in some way that his hero 
had done some peculiarly ignoble thing? 
\Vhat effect might it have on him? What 
's he planning to be? What is there in him 


see? 
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that will make him succeed in that career? 
Has he any qualities that he will have to 
fight in order to succeed? 

Besides your intensive study of indivi- 
duals close around you, you will do well to 
get in touch with some special phase of life ; 
become intimate with a particularly social 
problem, preferably one you will be able to 
study at first-hand. Study this problem, 
seeking especially to discover the emotional 
quality of every phase of it. Have patience 
with this work. If you choose the prob- 
lem of education or divorce, or city politics 
or the younger generation or business 
morals, decide whether you will center your 
attention on the comic aspect, the grim 
tragedy, or the high adventure of your topic. 
And, as in the character work, don’t im- 
agine that you can master it by any mystic 
process of “thinking it over.” Write! 


G. Writing reveals life secrets: In all 
your observations, reason back from the 
facts to their larger significance. Remem- 
ber that the big human problems don’t 
jump out and bark to let you know that 
they are there. The most important thing 
to bear in mind is the fact that you can not 
begin to understand a human situation in its 
larger aspects until you have attempted 
to express it. You can accomplish little by 
mulling over your vague thoughts about 
people. Don’t be a “writer who does not 
write.” You must record in full detail the 
character’s behavior on innumerable occa- 
sions. Presently you will begin to see re- 
lations between these various details which 
you missed in your first formless thought 
about the person. The writing brings out 
the significance. 


H. Learn from Great Writers: With 
many writers, characters do not begin to per- 
form until words about them are put on 
paper. Turgeniev wrote long, rambling 

echaracter studies before he began a line of 
his story proper. Chekhov wrote beginnings 
and threw them away. Nearly every begin- 
ner postpones too lung the hour of begin- 
ning. He hopes for the beautifully finished 
plot, the perfect word, the high aspiration. 
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The greatest writers, I repeat, can not afford 
to do this; the beginner must not do it. In 
these moments when it seems your mind 
literally will not formulate ideas good 
enough for a ptot, you can not do better 
than to write what you do know. Put away 
what you have written. The day of inspira- 
tion will come. 

I have tried to set forth, in the above 


article, not the whole truth about getting 
ideas, but those truths which come from 
the study of the processes of successful 
writers and which beginning writers find 
hardest to understand. They seem to be 
methods that get results. If you, the read- 
er, are skeptical, I hope that, before con- 
demning, you will make an experiment with 
them. I will vouch for the result. 





Living Your Characters 
By C. CLYDE COOK 


Living your characters is a most profitable 
pastime, albeit a rather hazardous one. Al- 
though my actual experiences in injecting 
realism into my stories have nearly proven 
fatal in many instances, I still maintain that 
there is nothing like it for sure-fire fiction 
writing. 

In the good old days I tried my hand at 
writing adventure stories with but little con- 
crete foundation, aside from sedulous read- 
ing and a vivid imagination. But these two 
attributes alone failed to give the proper 
stimulus and punch to my stories, so that 
invariably the editor would write me saying 
the story was very perfect in technique, 
but lacked the real glow of life. 

In despair I started out to find realism 
and—found it! At this particular time I 
was working on a hobo story, a regular 
“knight of the rail” story, and so I tried 
my hand at riding the “blind baggage.” Un- 
fortunately, my position on the baggage 
coach was direct!y behind the tender and, 
whenever the fireman took on water at a 
water plug, he managed to slosh about half 
the ice-cold fluid down my spinal column 
to my chattering discomfiture. I firmly 
believe the stupid fellow did it on purpose, 
for when my clothes finally froze stiff upon 
my back (for it was only about ten degrees 
below) he ca‘led to the engineer that he 
felt a stiff breeze coming over the tender— 
“must be a ‘blanket stiff!’” I guess he 
scarcely realized how stiff I reatly was, for 
at the very next station I fell off the pre- 


carious footing onto the hard gravel road- 
bed, where I was summarily manhandled 
by the local “Constabule!” 

I finally managed to exp!ain my mania for 
first-hand information, when thawed to a 
state of semi-consciousness, and was per- 
mitted to continue on my way unmolested, 
after purchasing a ticket for the distance I 
had already covered and tendering same to 
the irate conductor. 

Although the scatter-brained ride neariv 
proved disastrous, it later provided an al- 
most inexhaustible source of story material, 
from which I tortured a long series of rail- 
road stories eagerly sought by a now-de- 
funct railroad journal. 

On another occasion I wanted to get the 
proper reaction in the case of a man who 
discovers his automobile stolen. So I pro- 
ceeded to “steal” by friend’s automobile. 
I hid it in a most outlandish place, and hur- 
ried!y returned to assist him in the frantic 
search. We first reported it to the proper 
officials and then instituted an all-night auto- 
mobile hunt. 

In the morning I asked him if there wasn’t 
any special design or pattern on his tires 
by which we could trace it. He told me of 
a peculiarly shaped patch vulcanized in one 
of his rear casings, so, with this as a clew, 
we took up the trail and fo!lowed the tracks 
to the scene of my premeditated cache. But, 
low and beho!d! the machine was gone! I 
could scarcely conceal my agitation at the 
discovery and my friend asked me what was 
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wrong. I only muttered unintelligibly that 
the machine must have rested there a long 
while. 

“Say—here’s a clew!” he shouted, as his 
keen gaze sighted my- own tell-tale foot- 
prints. 

“Yeh!” I spluttered nonplussed, as my 
heart sank perceptibly. 

This was certainly deep water and I felt 
myself sinking below the surface. We con- 
tinued the search, however, and fortunately 
found the machine down in a little draw, 
where it apparently had rolled after the 
emergency brake re‘eased itself. 

Overjoyed at finding his machine, my 
friend willingly dropped the whole matter 
at my earnest instigation, but it gave me the 
necessary material for a brilliant story, and 
it also made my friend more cautious in 
the future. 

Then again I had been working labori- 
ously on a “crook” story that failed of solu- 
tion. I wanted my hero to apprehend the 
criminals in a most novel manner but, rack 
my brain as I might, all my efforts proved 
in vain. Then the old system recurred to me 
and I sought the mystic environment of 
Chinatown, frequented by divers crooks. 

After two weeks of nocturnal meandering 
in and about the then notorious hop-joints, 
[ was ready to give up in despair, when, one 
cold, rainy night in late January, I overheard 
a conversation at an adjoining table that set 
my blood tingling. 

“Dis gink in de bank trowed in wit us, 
so it’s a pipe!” From this I naturally con- 
cluded that some trusted bank clerk had 
tipped the gang to the combination, or else 
was going to personally supervise the bank 
robbery. 

Fearing that if I were to attempt notify- 
ing the police, I might lose them as they 
hurried from a rear entrance, I took up the 
pursuit and managed to trail them to a deso- 
late location in the shipping district, where 
| discovered that it was a branch bank of 
one of the most reliable banking institutions 
of the city. 

What happened then transpired so quickly 
that my confused wits failed to record what 
was happening, but I got it straight the next 


day when I read in the paper that the par- 
ticular “gink in de bank” was only a clever 
dupe who led the crooks into as neatly an 
arranged trap as I have ever heard of. 

There’s something poignantly realistic 
about this personal experience thing that, 
once you actually indulge in the thrilling 
game of living your characters, you will 
never try another method. Of course, this 
is practically the most popular method em- 
ployed today, for the majority of our popu- 
lar authors have, at some time or other in 
their checkered careers, experienced similar 
thrills and lived identical characters such as 
are embodied in their own stories. 

So, the ingenious author can run the 
gamut of personal adventure and acquire a 
veritable gold mine of story material. Live 
your characters, and they will reward you 
with characterizations that will, in due time, 
win the respect and admiration of the kindly 
editor. 





LIVING AND DYING WITH YOUR 
CHARACTERS 


There lived a sap who used to write 
The realistic “stuff!” 

He wore the “chip” so he-could fight 
Or call the bluffer’s bluff! 

Though bloody then he would indite 
Real life “gems” in the rough! 


One day he felt the silent urge 
To write of accident, 

To just avoid the fun’ral dirge 
And “feel” the punishment! 
He craved a psychologic surge— 

Reaction of torment! 


Forthwith he planted dynamite 
Upon the railroad track; 

He rode upon the train that night, 
Was picked up in a sack! 

But still he felt the urge to write— 
Poor Realistic “Hack!” 


He ordered pen and paper then 
And frenzied'y he wrote, 
Until he heard the fatal “ten” 

And felt himself afloat; 
St. Peter sadly said “Amen!” 
He lived his anecdote! 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Seventh of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


| By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
RUDIMENTS OF PHOTO-FINISHING FOR THE WRITER 


In this series of articles we have been 
considering a number of important factors 
in the application of photography in literary 
work. We have seen how it may become 
directly responsible for a greater percentage 
of acceptances and how it sometimes helps 
the writer to attain success more quickly, 
because he is able to tell his story to the eye 
as well as to the mind of the editor and the 
reader. Moreover, we have considered some 
of the cameras which serve the writer to 
advantage and the reasons were given for 
including these types of equipment. Now, 
we are to give a few moments to the rudi- 
ments of photo-finishing. By that is meant 
a brief reference to the essential steps to be 
taken in order to meet the requirements of 
editors for technically well-made photo- 
graphs. 

Let us assume that the reader had made 
fair progress as a writer. He has had a 
number of acceptances and has come to that 
point where he realizes that photographs 
made by himself will not only embellish the 
story or article, but will add to its value 
from an editorial point of view. Let us as- 
sume further that the reader has purchased 
a 214x3%4 roll-film vest-pocket camera, 
fitted with an F/6.3 anastigmat lens and a 
shutter which will give exposures from 1/10 
to 1/200 of a second. Such an outfit will 
meet the needs of eighty per cent of the 
writers of today. With such a camera the 
reader can go anywhere without attracting 
undue attention, with such a lens he can get 
negatives which may be enlarged to the 
standard 8x10 or 5x7? sizes required by 
most editors, he can get action-pictures— 
unless of extreme speed—and he can get 
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interesting and unusual close-ups of subjects 
for his human-interest articles. Also, such 
a camera will do weil for landscape and 
marine views which may be enlarged to any 
reasonable size. In short, with such an 
outfit—and I speak from personal experi- 
ence-—the average writer can cover, photo- 
graphically, virtually any feature, travel, 
news or human-interest story or article that 
he wishes to attempt. Mind you, I do not 
recommend this for scientific research work, 
but I do know that such a camera will serve 
for most writers’ requirements. Now, 
what is to be done after the shutter is re- 
leased and the pictures for the story are still 
upon the roll of film in the camera? 

The first step is to develop the roll of film. 
But where and how? Right here let me say 
that there are many reliable professional 
photo-finishers who will do this work in a 
creditable manner without injuring the neg- 
ative or losing it. On the other hand—and 
I regret to say it—there are many photo- 
finishers who may even lose or ruin a film 
so that it is valueless to the writer. I need 
not point out what a serious matter it is to 
spend money, time_and effort to obtain pic- 
tures—perhaps never to be had again—and 
then have these destroyed or ruined by a 
careless professional photo-finisher. Hence, 
my advice to every writer is to do his own 
photo-finishing whenever possible. If he 
can not do it, let him know well the man 
to whom he entrusts his films or plates to 
be developed and printed. 

To return to the first step, let me say that 
a darkroom is no longer necessary. The roll 
of film for the little camera already men- 
tioned may be developed in broad daylight, 
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indoors or outdoors, wherever cool, clean 
water is obtainable. This water may be 
carried in a pitcher or pail, or it may be 
drawn directly from the usual house faucet. 
[ have developed films of the 2144x3% size 
in a small bedroom with only a wash-bowl 
and pitcher for water supply and washing 
the films. It can be done; but I advise 
running water, if it is obtainable. However, 
by using one of the well-known developing 
tanks the matter is greatly simplified and 
no darkroom, or waiting for night, is neces- 
sary to develop the roll. Therefore, let us 
assume that the reader decides to eliminate 
the darkroom and buys a developing tank 
for his 24x3% vest-pocket roll-films. What 
does he do with it and how does it work? 
Let us assume that the reader has been 
out all the morning getting material and 
making pictures of sign-boards in an effort 
to show how they disfigure a splendid resi- 
dential street. We will assume that this 
material, to be of any value to the local 
Sunday Editor must be in his hands the very 
next day. Very well, let us develop the roll 
of six exposures. This done, we can know 
better how many pictures we shall have to 
“write around.” 
In the bathroom there is running water, 
a bathtub and a washbowl—all that we need. 
briefly, the roll of film is removed from 
the camera, inserted in the light-tight 
wooden box which contains the light-proof 
apron which is wound around the film so 
that it may be taken out and placed in the 
nickel tank, filled with the developing solu- 
tion. The film is left in this solution for 
about twenty minutes and is then removed 
—still protected by the light-proof apron— 
and given a thorough rinsing. Then the 
ilm is ready to be fixed in a solution of acid 
iypo, which clears the film and fixes the 
image permanently, provided the next oper- 
aiion is done properly. Special emphasis 
ould be placed on the importance of 
orough washing. If this is not done, in a 
few weeks or months the negatives will 
egin to discolor and will eventually become 
vorthless. I have given no specific direction 
ecause there are several makes of develop- 
ing tanks on the market and each should 


be used according to the directions of the 
manufacturer. .It should be pointed out 
that there are tanks to develop film-packs, 
cut-film and plates. Some of these must 
be filled in a dark room—not a photographic 
darkroom. Usually a clothes closet will 
serve the purpose. Moreover, a changing- 
bag may be used and the operation of put- 
ting film-packs or plates in the tank may be 
done in daylight. It all depends on the 
size of the camera, the facilities and the 
reader’s pocketbook. The point I wish to 
make clear is that developing can be done 
virtually anywhere and at any time and that 
a darkroom, in the usually accepted meaning 
of the word, is no longer necessary. Fur- 
thermore, let me add that tank-development 
produces the best possible results from each 
exposure and no fingers or accidents are 
likely to scratch or ruin the negatives in the 
operation. And, lastly, by doing one’s own 
developing there is an immediate and posi- 
tive knowledge of success or failure. Some- 
times this is vitally important; for often 
there are opportunities to hurry out for an- 
other picture, before it is too late. If the 
roll has been given to a professional photo- 
finisher, the result may not be known until 
next day or when another attempt can not 
be made. There is a quiet satisfaction in 
doing one’s own work, because then we 
really earn our successes by our own photo- 
graphic effort. 

Let us assume again that after the film 
is washed and hung up to dry, we have 
five good pictures of signboards which show 
how the residential street is marred by their 
presence. While the film is drying, the 
reader can begin work on this article. He 
knows that he has five pictures and that 
he must confine himself to the territory 
shown in these pictures. By the time that 
the outline of the preliminary draft of the 
artic’e is finished the film may be dry and 
ready for printing. Today printing is 
divided into two parts, contact and projec- 
tion printing. Contact prints are those 
made by contact with the original negative 
and are the same size as the original nega- 
tive. A projection print is but another way 
to say enlarged print. With present-day 
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equipment it is virtually as simple and quick 
to make a few projection prints as to make 
contact prints. In fact, to make pictures 
suitable for editorial inspection each nega- 
tive would have to be enlarged, so far as our 
214x314 camera is concerned. Those who 
may have larger cameras, such as the 4x5 or 
postcard size, could probably meet most 
editorial requi~2ments by submitting contact 
prints. Even so, there is something about 
a 5x7 or 8x10 print which p‘eases the aver- 
age editor. It enables him to make a ‘half- 
tone of any desired size, to trim the print 
or to do special retouching. Hence, I believe 
that I may safely advise the reader to make 
his prints by projection rather than by 
contact. There are a number of projection 
printers and enlarging outfits to be obtained 
and all have much to recommend them. 
Some operate vertically and others. horizon- 
tally. In cases where space is limited, the 
vertical enlarger is to be preferred. How 
does one of these projection printers work? 

We have five negatives of the signboards 
which must be enlarged to go with the 
article. Let us return to the bathroom 
after making it absolutely dark with the 
exception of a photographic safe-light, ob- 
tainable at all dealers, and again utilize the 
bathtub and washbow/! for rinsing and wash- 
ing. This time we shall need three large, 
white enamel trays to hold the devetoper, 
rinsing water and acid-hypo bath. These 
trays should be oversize, that is, they should 
be enough larger than the maximum size 
of print to be made so that there will be 
space enough to give the fingers sufficient 
room to grasp and handle the prints easily. 
For the size of camera under consideration 
in this article two trays to take an 8x10 print 
comfortably and one 11x14 for the hypo 
bath wil! do nicely. The washing of the 
prints may be done in the bathtub or wash- 
bowl. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the pro- 
jection of the ordinary lantern slide. Pro- 
jection printing is nothing more or less than 
a similar operation with a negative instead 
of a positive picture being thrown on the 
screen. The screen in this case is only a 
few inches or few feet from the lens, and 


its distance away will vary with the size 
of enlargement to be made. The nearer it is 
to the lens the smaller the picture and the 
further away it is the larger will be the 
finished enlargement. In fact, the process 
may be described as lantern-slide projection 
on a small scale, using negative instead 
of positive pictures to throw on the screen. 
Now, instead of just looking at the picture, 
as it appears on the easel or screen, we 
wish to have 2 print on paper of the same 
size as the screen-image. Therefore we pro- 
ceed as follows: We decide upon the size 
of the enlargement to be made, place the 
negative in the holder, focus the image 
sharply on the screen, measure it to be sure 
that it is 8x10, and then cover the lens of 
the printer with a deep, orange-glass. This 
wi!l prevent the light in the printer from 
fogging the sensitive bromide paper which 
we are to pin to the easel so that the image 
wi:l fall upon it and after exposure result 
in the enlarged picture. When the paper is 
in position and the enlarged image sharply 
focused on it, we remove the orange-glass 
and let the full power of the light from the 
printer pass through the lens for an ex- 
posure of a few seconds to a few minutes, 
depending upon the negative and the power 
of the illumination. This done, the lens is 
again covered and the paper removed from 
the screen and immersed in the developer. 
Soon the image will appear, if the exposure 
was correctly made; and as soon as it 
reaches the proper clearness, we remove it, 
rinse it for a moment and place it in the 
acid-fixing bath, where it should remain for 
about fifteen minutes and then be washed 
thoroughly before being dried. To dry the 
print, after washing, place it face down on 
cheese cloth—unless the paper is a glossy 
finish. If glossy finish is used, each print 
should be squeezed onto a ferrotype piate 
and left to dry. However, I might say here 
that glossy prints are not needed unless 
especialy requested ; for a clear, sharp mat- 
surface print will reproduce very well. 

We now have five 8x10 prints to go with 
the article on the menace of the signboards 
to the residential street and the process out- 
























lined can easily be carried out with proper 
facitities and good weather conditions. 
Usually, it us best to plan to do developing 
at night so that the films will be dry by 
morning. However, there are methods to 
dry films quickly. Nevertheless, this article 
is not intended for the news photographer 
who is ever in a rush, but rather for the 
reader who plans ahead and allows suffi- 
cient time to do his work. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
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reader who will obtain a first-class small 
camera, a developing tank and a vertical pro- 
jection printer can meet the requirements of 
nearly every editor in the country. To be 
sure, it can not be done without a determi- 
nation to master the camera and the pro- 
cesses of developing and printing. However, 
once the reader has a firm grasp on the 
rudiments, as suggested in this article, he 
should be able to make good pictures and 
thus help himself onward to literary success. 


- 





The Status of the 


“Original” Photo- 


play Story 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


Author of Modern Photoplay 


The fight waged against fraudulent photo- 
play schools, bureaus, presses, and studios, 
which began some months ago after an in- 
vestigation by the committee of a writers’ 
organization, has done considerable good 
and, inevitably, considerable harm. At the 
outset, let me say that I believe the efforts 
of most of these crusaders to be sincere; 
but, unfortunately perhaps, there are some 
persons and publications in this fight who, 
having had no success themselves in the 
movie game, are now bent on revenge be- 
cause of malice born of disappointment and 
frustration. 

A few of the fakirs have been routed; 
others have merely changed coats until the 
storm has passed; others still, wao do not 
classify themselves as fakirs, have fought 
back with all the resources at their com- 
mand. The disclosures, charges and coun- 
ter-charges, etc., are known to the ma- 
jority of aspirant writers, and upon them 
| need not dwell. What I mean to ceal with 
in this article is the other sice: the mis- 
leading conclusions arrived at by poorly 
informed beginners who have read of the 
so-catled disclosures. These disclosures 
were not a secret by any means; for some 
months before the fight begar: I rade men- 
tion of practically all of them in an article 
in Writer’s Dicest (June, 1£23) ! 


Writing, Photoplay Making, Etc. 


The Two Extremes 
I have at hand the printed circular of a 
certain corporation offering a revision serv- 
ice for writers. Let me quote as follows: 


“In the motion picture field an unprece- 
dented situation exists. Producers are search- 
ing high and low, far and wide, for suitable 
material for their purposes. . Original 
stories which contain a sufficient amount of 
screenable action are constantly being sought 
for as possible material for photoplays.” 
From the letter of a well-known editor I 
shall offer an excerpt. Speaking of the al- 
leged misuse of Will Hays’ name by a cer- 
tain school, and of Mr. Hays’ so-called 
attitude toward schools, he writes: 
“He (Hays) knows as well as anybody that 
there is a closed-shop against the work of 
writers outside the studios, but naturally he 
does not want to come out and say, ‘We won't 
consider your manuscripts under any circum- 
stances.’ He feels, they said, as anyone else 
does, that there is an occasional possibility of 
an unknown writer outside the studios writ- 
ing something that producers simply must 
have.” Etc. 
The Truth of the Present Controversy 

The truth of any controversy always lies 
somewhere between its extremes. The quo- 
tations which I have given represent fairly 
well the two extremes of this case; the 
truth I shall now try to develop for the 
information of misled and discouraged as- 
pirants. With the questions of demand 


and “c!osed-shop,” I shall presently deal. 
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At this point I want to say that my sym- 
pathy is with the befuddled beginner who 
really wants to write photoplays because he 
loves the cinematic art and believes that his 
talent urges him to take that particular path 
of labor. To those who want to find quick 
riches without adequate preparation and 
effort I have nothing to say. 


True Status of the “Original” Story 


It is evident to me, and has been all along, 

that no organization or publication, however 
well meaning these may be, can eradicate 
photoplay writing as an art. Of that fact 
all student writers may be certain. As long 
as the photoplay industry survives as a 
sources of popular entertainment, the art of 
writing photoplays is certain to continue in 
use and practice; and the practice will not 
be confined to technical or studio writers, 
but will be extended to outsiders who have 
real dramatic ability or genius. An art 
which draws no new b!ood from the ranks 
of those who aspire to it is a dead art, not 
a live art like the photoplay. 
: Beginners or “unknowns” will continue 
from time to time to enter the studios or the 
ranks of scenarists, just as they now do in 
the field of theatricals—the legitimate 
drama, so-called. We all know that it is 
a difficuit matter to find production for a 
stage play; and yet unknown writers do it 
now and again. You hear no outcry about 
the “closed-shop” in theatricals—yet thou- 
sands of beginners write stage plays for sub- 
mission to producers. The whole matter 
hinges on the inevitable law of demand and 
supply. The demand can not regulate the 
sources of supply. Let that truth sink in. 
The demand must take its supply, on the 
whole, from the available sources. The 
adaption craze can not last always, for the 
supply of such material is not unlimited. 


Status of the Scenarist or Studio Writer 

And that brings on the question of the 
trained scenarist in the studios. As a tech- 
nician or adapter of material for the screen, 
the studio or staff writer will survive for 
many years. It is my opinion that, in the 
future, the scenarist will occupy a higher 
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position than at present. I forsee that in 
future the scenarist is to be a real author 
who collaborates with novelists, fictionists 
and playwrights upon the creation of stories 
(that is, originals) directly for the screen. 
Adaptations will be made of really famous 
books and plays; but the vast bulk of pro- 
gram stuff will be the work of scenarists 
who write with other well-known authors 
directly for the screen. We have had but 
little of such work thus far because of the 
prejudice against famous authors in the 
minds of less gifted studio hacks. 


When the aforementioned condition 
comes about, the scenarist will be a real 
author, a collaborator with other real au- 
thors. At present there is an opportunity 
for men and women of real ability to enter 
the studios after having proved their ability 
on the cutside. It is evident that new talent 
must be taken into the industry yearly to 
replace that lost because of various causes 
and to fill new places opened from time to 
time. 


What Kind of Unproduced Stories? 

The so-called closed-shop against begin- 
ners is the result of the beginners them- 
selves. It is the natural reaction against ma- 
terial which has been found to be inferior. 
So long as the public finds the novels or 
plays of well-known authors more interest- 
ing than the stories of unknown and unsung 
Bill Jones, the producers are hardly to be 
blamed for making adaptations. The prin- 
ciple is akin to that involved when one of 
these little publications springs up to print 
the rejected stories of unknown authors. 
Few of such survive the first year for one 
excellent reason: The material produced by 
the unknowns is so uniformly poor that few 
besides the “proud authors” care to read 
the magazine. They find it dull, amateurish, 
unpalatable stuff. Consequently, the circu- 
lation is soon limited to a few “proud au- 
thors.” Nobody profits by the venture 
which soon collapses. The producers, be 
it said, can not do business on that basis. 
They are commercial men who seek com- 
mercial success, not failure. 
I have in my years of experience in the 

















photoplay game and as a writer read hun- 
dreds of synopses and scenarios. Lately I 
have read more than three hundred. I have 
found that but few are at all worthy of 
consideration. As I have written in this 
magazine, there are a number of good 
stories unproduced which are not regarded 
as “picture value.” But for every one of 
these good ones there are ten thousand ut- 
terly worthless scripts. The burden of 
reading these scripts is no greater, certainly, 
than the burden of reading magazine con- 
tributions. The Saturday Evening Post is 
said to receive several hundred Mss. each 
day, of which very few are printed; but 
the magazines print more stories yearly than 
are produced on the screen, and an editor 
can often intercalate one or two mediocre 
stories between the better portions of an 
issue and’ “get by” with it. Not so the 
producer. His offerings are judged indi- 
vidually—not as “part of the contents.” I 
have observed, moreover, that the photoplay 
scripts are of the very lowest type. The 
old gag to the effect that no educational 
preparation or literary ability are requisite 
for the writing of photoplays attracts those 
ignorant enough to believe it! The maga- 
zines do not so appeal to such persons, for 
they realize at the onset that they can never 
write salable fiction. They are seeking an 
outlet for abilities which can not stand the 
yaff of editorial criticism. 

It is just this class, numbered by tens of 
thousands, who have brought about the so- 
called closed-shop against beginners. The 
bar is not that of a labor union; it is a 
barrier against inferiority. It is sad to re- 
late, moreover, that a!l this publicity adverse 
to the outsider and his schools of photoplay 
writing has had a bad effect among pro- 
ducers. Some of the smaller ones are now 
lisinclined to produce the story of an un- 
!:nown, believing that the public now regards 
the outsider and his “original” as impossi- 
ble and very tedious. Attempts to foster the 
production of “originals” made in certain 
juarters are not meeting with the large 
inancial returns which had been hoped for. 
\ll this is the fault of the outsider himself. 
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He did not realize when he had a good 
thing ; and he let it slip. Only the old-line 
scenario writers of the studios fought to 
keep out the adaptation and its inevitable, 
odious comparisons. 


Best Course for the Outside Writer 


The best course to be pursued for the out- 
sider is the way of preparation by writing 
and then more writing. Study books on 
photoplay making, if you will, for they can 
help you; take a good university course in 
writing, if you can. But by all means learn 
to write. It should require at least six 
months for any aspirant to think out and 
develop a good synopsis in detail! Do not 
write ’em in a week and expect to find pro- 
duction. You will not. The mediocre story 
is done for. Only outstanding originality of 
plot and character can Jand an outsider 
inside the fold. 

Aside from that, however, it is impor- 
tant for all fiction writers to understand 
the essentials of photoplay drama. It 
strengthens their plotting faculties, gives 
them power in objective characterization, 
teaches them the dramatic situations—to 
know the photoplay art. It renders their 
fiction alive, vital, where before it was dull 
and perfunctory. Picture value can be easily 
woven into a story or novel by the author 
who understands it; and his story has a 
better chance to find film production after 
it is published. 

What is my advice? Well, I have already 
given a great deal of it in the course of 
this article. But one thing I should stress. 
If an outsider wants to bring the “original” 
back to a place of importance in the film 
art, then he must submit to producers a 
higher grade of material than he has in the 
past four or five years. That much is certain. 





KIPLING SAID THERE WERE ONLY FORTY 
good stories in the world, thirty-nine of 
which were over 2000 years old. 

“Who wrote the fortieth?” 

“T suppose he did.” 
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HOW TO MAIL 


Never ro!l a manuscript. Editors will not 
read it. The majority of them will return 
it without opening it. 

If your manuscript is only a few pages, 
fold it twice, from the bottom upwards. 
The paper being 8'4x11 inches when flat, 
after it is folded it will make a package 
approximately 814x324 inches. 

If you have a bu!ky manuscript, perhaps 
a serial story, novel, or lengthy photoplay, 
place it between two pieces of cardboard and 
mail it flat, in a large, heavy manila envelope, 
easily obtained at any stationer’s. Do not 
try to fold a bulky manuscript. 

Always enclose a self-addressed envelope, 
bearing sufficient postage, for the return of 
your manuscript to you if it is rejected. A 
film company or publishing house is not 
supposed to pay the return postage on your 
manuscript. 

When sending a folded manuscript, use a 
No. 10 manila envelope, about 914x4 inches. 

For the self-addressed return envelope, 
use a No. 9 manila envelope, which is about 
one-half inch smaller each way than the 
No. 10, and can be easily enclosed in the 
No. 10 envelope without folding. 

Be sure that both the outer envelope and 
the return envelope bear sufficient postage. 
The only safe way, unless you are equipped 
with a postal scale, is to place your manu- 
script and No. 9 envelope in the No. 10 
enve'ope (don’t seal it yet) and have it 
weighed at the postoffice. Then place the 
required amount of postage on the No. 10 
envelope, take cut the No. 9 envelope, p'ace 
the same amount of postage on it, and your 


manuscript is ready for mailing. Many 
editors will refuse to accept a manuscript 
from the postman if the envelope bears a 
“Postage Due” stamp. It is an imposi- 
tion of the author that should be carefully 
avoided. 

Always have your name and full adress 
in the upper left-hand corner of the outer 
enve:ope. Then should you make an error 
in addressing the fi:m company or publisher, 
the postoffice will return your manuscript 
to you. Otherwise it will be lost. 

Keep a copy of every manuscript to in- 
sure against loss in the mails, or its non- 
return. After laboring, perhaps for many 
days, on a story or photoplay, you should 
retain a copy of it to guard against any such 
misfortune. 





WRITERS’ ETHICS 


No editor is responsible for a manuscript 
sent to him unsolicited. Remember this. 
Should he claim that he never received it, 
or that his office returned it, you must ac- 
cept his statement as the truth. You are 
then, of course, privileged to send another 
copy of it to some other company. This is 
why an author should invariably keep a copy 
of every manuscript. 

Never fasten the pages of a manuscript 
together. Editors prefer loose pages for 
easy shuffling while reading. 

It is not necessary to enclose a letter to 
the editor, telling him that “here is a manu- 
script.” He is in the business of receiving 
manuscripts and knows one when he sees it. 

Never tel an editor that you hope he will 
accept your work because you are “in need 
of a little money.” He is not running a 
charitable institution. Rely strictly upon 
the merits of your production. If it is 
worthy, he will need no outside persuasion. 

Never tell an editor that this is your first 
attempt, and you hope he will extend the 
encouragement of an acceptance. If it is 
your first attempt it is very likely that he 
wil! easily recognize the fact. 

If you feel that you must write a letter to 
the editor, always enclose it with the manu- 
script. Never send it under separate cover. 
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The Saint’s Rest 


By Ermon Minanp Peck. 


’Twas the night before Christmas. The editor’s chair 
Was as vacant as zero, and almost as bare; 

While the printers, proof readers and whole office force 
Were at home with their dreams, as a matter of course. 
Then with hardly a rustle St. Nick tiptoed in, 

While his face was alight with a quizzical grin; 

For it thrilled the old fellow right through to the core, 
Since he never had entered a print-shop before. 
But he said to himself, “Now they all advertise 
What I’m doing at Christmas, so maybe it’s wise 
To suspend that old rule that I’ve followed so long, 
And perhaps a few gifts wouldn’t get me in wrong. 
Well, he glanced here and there, as he sauntered about, 
While his grin gave its place to expressions of doubt; 
For prosperity reigned, and efficiency, too, 

And there wasn’t a thing that was made or that grew, 
Which it seemed that the editor’s need could require, 
Or, for that matter, even his heart could desire. 

Then he gleefully thought, “I can give him some tips 
About freely rejecting lots more manuscripts!” 

But before he could do it, he happened to peer 

In the editor’s waste basket, standing quite near; 
And remarked, “Well, his practice, I guess, will suffice, 
For I don’t think he needs one small bit of advice!” 
So with heart that was heavy he passed along then, 
And I doubt if he’ll enter a sanctum again. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom ithe flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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And now we'll write of pumpkin pies, 
Of Christmas trees—of glorious eyes, 
And lots of other things. 

* * * 

Mostly, we will write of other things. 
Vacations are over, work along all lines set- 
tles down for a season of earnest applica- 
tion and we fold away our spring poems and 
summer idyls to take stock of the manu- 
scripts left on our hands. It pays to criti- 
cally examine such stories to see if they are 
up to date in their literary dress, and, if we 
find them out of form, work them over. 

* * * 


Very many failures to land scripts are the 
direct and natural result of carelessness on 
the part of the writer. Each magazine has 
its definite policy; and it is well to bear in 
mind that at times a publication changes its 
policy absolutely, and that certain types of 
stories and verse in demand one year may 
be like poison to it under the new plan. 
Which means that the magazine writer must 
scan well the periodicals upon whose pages 
he hopes to see his work appear. The habit 
will save him postage, and will spare him 
the humiliation of having the editor form 
one of two opinions of him; either that he 
is a stupid, not to inform himself of the 
type needed, or that the misguided soul is 
so conceited that he thinks his work must 
go over strong, regardless. That is like 
dancing an over-inflated balloon before the 
editorial eyes. The temptation to give the 
thing a pin prick would be irrestible. 

* * * 


To those who write stories suited to par- 
ticular seasons, such as Christmas, Easter, 
Thanksgiving, etc., I would say, bear in 
mind that such stories are purchased from 
six months to a year in advance of the date 
of publication, so submit them early. By so 
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doing, you may have a second or third 
chance of selling, in case they do not sell 
the first time out. There is a disadvantage 
in writing this sort of tale, because failure 
to sell one year means holding it over a 
whole year before it may be again offered, 
and by that time the chances are strong that 
a complete rewriting must be done. So 
Christmas trees, and pumpkin pies have 
their drawbacks. However, if you have real 
inspiration along such lines, try to get your 
scripts off early. 
* * * 

Here is a query: “In writing a short 
story, which is more important, the thought 
or the form?” Both. They are, in a way, 
inter-dependent. Consider a musical com- 
position. The melody presents the thought ; 
the accompanying harmonization enriches 
and emphasizes it. So with the short story: 
one theme shou!d predominate, while the 
entire plot serves to keep the principal char- 
acter dominant. Setting, vivid description, 
complication, dialogue, all go to build an 
ensemble of compelling interest which must 
be maintained to the end. 

True, there are fashions in literature. 
Many critics decline to class as literature, 
much that appears in our numerous mag- 
azines, but, be that as it may, most of our 
readers are interested in the sort of litera- 
ture brought out between magazine covers, 
so it is of this that we write. There is 
sometimes a period when nature stories loom 
large; then, perhaps, mystery and occult 
tales have an inning. Just now, many publi- 
cations are featuring material with Alaskan 
or Pacific Northwest settings; and there is 
danger for some writers who want to write 
such stories. Unless you know the country, 
the people and their habits, best write about 


























your own Main street. Imagination is well 
enough for fairy tales and places where 
fiction may be rightfully used, but stated 
settings should be accurate. 

* * ** 


Here comes a pliant: “I want to write 
juvenile stories; do tell me how.” To all 
such inquirers I would say: First of all, 
do you love children? Have you had per- 
sonal experience with them? Do they honor 
you with their childish confidence and em- 
bitions? Do you know their games, their 
ideas of fair or foul play in such games? 
Are you able to consider them in relation to 
their environment? If to all these quéstions 
you can answer “Yes,” then go ahead. Pick 
a few characters, the fewer the better, select 
some incident common to their home, school, 
or recreational life, present a conflict be- 
tween right and wrong, which may serve to 
show character building along sane lines, 
have as thrilling complications as possible, 
keep suspense up to the climax, and avoid 
an anti-climax. Make your story ring true. 
Don’t write of games you don’t know; you 
can’t put anything over with youth; chil- 
dren are sincere critics, enthusiastic over the 
real, but uncanny in detecting the unreal. 

* * * 


It is quite a trick to write an acceptable 
story for some of the Sunday School pub- 
lications, because of their rigid restrictions. 
I know a writer who recently had a good 
story returned from one of these places, and 
with it came an explanation that it was re- 
turned because the word “circus” had been 
used. The story was not about a circus, did 
not imply that circus life was the life, nor 
anything of that sort, but with this com- 
pany the very word was taboo, so back went 
the story, which promptly sold the next trip 
out to a better publication. It is well to 
inquire of these papers as to their rules; 
some of them are broad-minded and delight- 
ful to deal with. Almost all of them buy 
well illustrated informative articles. 

* * * 


As success comes to us, rewarding our 
efforts, we grow in confidence; which is 
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well enough, if it does not become conceit. 
None of us ever get so far ahead that we 
can afford to forget that the redoubtable 
Achilles had a vulnerable heel. 





“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” 
ARTISTIC 


(The young writer ponders on a question 
that has stumped many old-timers.) 


By Russet, PINE 


My friends, I’m perplexed; I confess I am 
vexed ; 

A problem abstruse has confronted me. 

I worry and fret and I get in a pet— 

Oh why has that winged horse hunted me?’ 

Be that as it may (and I don’t rue the day 

That the writer-germ made me infected!) 

It’s “scribble I must or I know I would 
bust !” 

My writing bent can’t be deflected. 


But that’s not the question that’s caused in- 
digestion, 

Insomnia, mind aberrations ; 

The question is this (and the high-brows 
will hiss 

And make some profane demonstrations) : 

Shall a writer seek fame—or the “jack” in 
the game? 

Shall he write for the every-day people 

Or shall he write high with his mind in the 
sky, 

And his typewriter perched on a steeple? 


I’ve made a decision; in spite of derision 

I think I shall write for mazuma. 

Bill Shakespeare, “R. L.,” and Dickens 
did well, 

And Checkov, Cervantes, and Dumas; 

Their stories artistic contained battles fistic, 

And love, crime, and sex, gore and sin. 

I don’t think it’s strange that they gathered 
the “change,” 

Or the name or the fame.... Will I win? 




































The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Sixteen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 


studies in the writing of poetry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
FREE VERSE 


We need not agree with a certain modern 
school who would empty all poetry of poetical 
thought and etherealize it until it melts into 
a strain of music; who sings to us we hardly 
know of what, but in such a way that the 
echoes of the real world, its men and women, 
its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are 
told, resides not in the ideas conveyed, not 
in the blending of soul and sense, but in 
the sound itself, in the cadence of the verse. 
Yet, false as this view may be, it is not per- 
haps more false than that other which w holly 
ignores the effect of musical sound and looks 
only to the thought that is conveyed—S. H. 
Butcher. 


For a writer committed by temperament 
and practice to the traditional forms of 
prosody, the adequate representation of free 
verse offers difficulties. Ardent discipies of 
the newer schools very likely would protest 
with fervor that ‘such a writer has no busi- 
ness attempting either to explain or to in- 
terpret the “new movements” in poetry. 

And yet, after discussion through an ex- 
tended period of years, the various cults or 
schools that write free verse are far from 
being agreed among themselves. If one who 
does not habitually write free verse is dis- 
qualified for writing on the subject, a mem- 
ber of any one of the numerous cults is 
even less qualified, because he is unlikely to 
give more than a partial view of the field. 
Suppose we try, then, to consider the whole 
field without presenting the view of any one 
group, and with sympathetic understanding. 

Nobody can tell the would-be writer speci- 
fically how to write free verse, because in 
order to do so, it would be necessary to lay 
down rules or precepts. As soon as we 
begin to lay down rules or principles, we be- 
gin to establish a tradition. As soon as we 
begin to establish a tradition, our work 
bound by that tradition, and, therefore, 
no longer free. All we can do is to consider 
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the work of those who have written one of 
the many things calied free verse, and see 
what they have done, how they have done it, 
and with what results. 

The opinion that free verse is something 
new passes rapidly away. Too many critics 
have pointed out that Matthew Arnold and 
Ernest Henley, in the last century, to say 
nothing of many earlier writers, have done 
work strikingly like what the moderns call 
free verse, though it was not always called 
by the modern name. Almost everybody 
knows that the term as now used came from 
the French, where vers libre means simply, 
free lines. That is to say, lines not bound 
by traditional restrictions of meter or rhyme. 

The movement, in France as here, is only 
a phase of the frequently recurring revolt 
against classicism. After every great age of 
poetry, many writers feel that the masters 
have said all that can be said within the 
conventional forms. Of course, in propor- 
tion as poetry becomes merely an echo, it 
ceases to be worth anything. When tradi- 
tion becomes too heavy for us so that we 
can not move under its weight, the only 
thing that we can do is to break its chains 
and start out to move for ourselves. We 
substitute experiment for tradition. 

If the writers who depart from the tra- 
ditional forms really feel that they are 
working in a new medium that gives them a 
better opportunity for effective expression, 
they are more likely to achieve something. 
So declare many writers on the subject. 
Others present a less pleasing converse to 
the statement. If a poet becomes so preoc- 
cupied with form that it masters him to the 
point of suppressing what he has to say, a 
shrewd suspicion arises that he had little to 
say in the first place. If his work depends 























for its effectiveness on mere novelty of ex- 
pression, it is not likely to be enduring work. 
[very master poet has virtually made over 
into an instrument of individual expression 
the conventional forms that have been 
merely the skeleton structure of his finished 
poems. What they have done can be done 
again, 

Some very important writers have felt 
the necessity of escaping from the conven- 
tional forms. I think, however, that Walt 
Whitman—to cite one example—would have 
been an equally important figure had he 
written in the traditional forms. After all, 
it was what he had to say that was impor- 
tant, rather than the often very tiresome 
way that he took of saying it. I am not 
unaware that a large body of opinion swings 
to an opposite extreme, declaring that a 
great part of Whitman’s effectiveness lies 
precisely in the sprawling bulk of his writ- 
ing. Whitman’s work wou'd have been dif- 
ferent in style had he been forced to prune 
and to confine himself within some sort of 
requirements, but it would have been no 
less individual. Those who hold the con- 
trary are really disparaging Whitman’s 
genius rather than the conventional verse 
forms. 

In his interesting essay called “Lazy 
Verse,” Max Eastman says in effect that 
most of the stuff called free verse owes its 
existence, either to the inability of the 
wou.d-be poets to mold their ideas into the 
requirements of a definite form, or else to 
a laziness that will not take the pains to 
fit expression to thought. Mr. Eastman 
believes that a great share of free verse is 
merely diiuted prose spread out to cover 
more space. The encouragement that it 
receives, he thinks, is largely due to the 
modern tendency of commercial journalism 
to make attractive pages by breaking up the 
type into small divisions that appear simple 
and easily readable. Opinions about free 
verse are contradictory, especially among 
those who write it. 

Haniel Long, who has written some of the 
best prose done in America, as well as ex- 
cellent lyrics and free verse, once told the 
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writer that a great deal of his free verse 
eventually found its way into his prose. In 
the jewelled sentences that characterize his 
stvie, this so-called verse was perfectly at 
home. Nobody, so far as I am aware, ever 
pointed out a singe line of it to declare 
that it was verse and should be so printed. 

Paul Eldridge, a writer of the highest 
distinction, discards rhyme and meter, not 
because he is unable to use them,, but be- 
cause he feels that they would not increase 
the value of his work. Here is a short poem 
in his characteristic manner: 


ANT 


I was dragging my last load 

To my well-filled cell, 

Certain of a sumptuous Winter-life, 

The recompense of Summer labor, 

When the foot of God stepped heavily on me, 
And crushed me— 

I do not complain, O Lord, 

Thou knowest best. 


Mr. Eldridge once remarked that these 
lines were very far from being formless, 
and he added that he did not object to the 
use of rhyme and meter if they did not 
hinder the presentation of the subject-mat- 
ter. He therein stated indirectly the posi- 
tion of the two extremes. One is that music 
is the all-important thing in poetry, and the 
other is that subject-matter is the signifi- 
cant thing and music only an incidental 
ornament. 

The theories of Amy Lowell are perhaps 
as widely known as those of any writer in 
America. Miss Lowell, who has long car- 
ried a banner in the ranks of controversy on 
the subject, has written largely in a form 
called Polyphonic Prose because it makes 
use of all the “voices” of poetry: rhyme, 
rhythm, meter, alliteration, assonance, etc. 
Her opinions have been ably and interest- 
ingly set forth elsewhere, and contribute 
valuable material for students of free verse. 

John Erskine, an able poet, has been one 
of the most moderate and yet persistent 
critics of free verse. Mr. Erskine has 
pointed out that verse is not a destructible 
thing. We may write Keats’ Ode to a Night- 
ingale in the form of prose, but from that 
prose, anybody with even a slight knowledge 
of prosody can reconstruct it into verse 
(Continued on page 55) 







































Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The tenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,’ “The Man That Never Was,” 
“The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad.” 


X. MOVEMENT AND ACTION 


A novel must contain a great deal of de- 
cided movement or action. It were better 
if it contained a happy blend of the two. 

I may define Movement as any invisible 
motivating force that moves the emotions 
of the reader or pushes the story forward. 
A study of the thoughts or mental processes 
of the characters or an examination of their 
emotions or motives—in other words, the 
psychology of the evolution and develop- 
ment of character may be termed Movement. 

Action, on the other hand, is dynamic, 
external, visible. Action is the outward ex- 
pression of the internal Movement. Action 
implies physical effort. 

Movement reveals the real man; Action 
only discloses his intentions. 

So, in the revelation of Movement we 
must become both the scientific investigator 
and the artist delineator, whereas, in the 
recording or describing of action we are 
something more mechanical. In either 
process, however, the writer becomes some- 
thing of a high-grade artisan, since before 
he can successfully depict either he must 
invent them! 

The taste and trend in the fiction of the 
day seems to be for and in the direction of 
Action stories, just as it is for action music, 
action. “What we want is more action!” 
is the slogan of the times. Even the chil- 
drens’ stories are jazzed. The old-time 
juvenile fairy story or tale of pure imagi- 
nation has degenerated into the “Airplane 
Boys” or “The Campfire Girls” et al. 

Without doubt, the motion picture with 
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its ever-constant cry of “Camera!” has per- 
verted our taste, our literary habits and our 
nerves. My constant iniunction to students 
of the photoplay form and technique was 
“Our task, dear student, is to translate plot 
into terms of action, action, Action!” 

“Actions speak louder than words 

However, there remains still much to be 
said in defense of Movement as Movement. 

The greater trouble with our action fic- 
tion lies in the fact that because of its lack 
of forethought-Movement it becomes both 
incoherent and irresponsible. If a person 
in actual life does something extraordinary 
sume reason or motive must be assigned 
for the deed. If no reason is forthcoming 
we assume that the person must be crazy 
to do a thing like that.. In our highly spiced 
action fiction, characters do the most extra- 
ordinary things and too frequently no ex- 
planation whatever is offered. They live, 
love, commit-atrocities and die hard—just 
because they are characters. It is true, life 
is something like that in these times—peo- 
ple just going about and doing things with- 
out rhyme or reason, like the “Yama-Yama 
Girl,” only she was honest and confessed 
to being “a little light in the tip.” 

To the contrary notwithstanding, fiction 
characters should be both reasoning and pos- 
sibly reasonable creatures. If they are il- 
logical—and the more illogical they are the 
more delightful they may be—the reader 
should be let in on it. Not that characters 
should be laboriously explained, but at least 
they should be convincingly delineated. 
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A writer should bear one thing in particu- 
lar in mind: A character may do anything 
under the sun and get away with it, provided 
he has been successfully drawn with that 
end in view. The Movement must precede 
the Action! In other words, Movement 
is the mental history and reactions that mold 
his future Action. Thus we writers may 
make it the most plausible thing in the wor!d 
for a Monk to violate his vows (“The Gar- 
den of Allah”); for a convict to become a 
saint (“Les Miserables”); for Dr. Jekyll 
to become Mr. Hyde; for Mme. Bovary to 
become what she did, ad infinitum. It is not 
the action that interests, as much as the 
change that takes place in character through 
the mental struggle that leads to the action. 

Thus we return again to the kernel of all 
dramatic action: What was the motive? 
Why did that man commit that murder? 
Why did this woman leave her husband? 
Why is this man a thief when he was born 
a gentleman? How came this poor devil to 
become a beggar? What reason has that 


family to be supremely happy though they 


are as poor as Job’s turkey? A wonderful 
story lies behind each case—tucked away 
in the mental, moral and psychological ex- 
perience of each of them. There’s a story 
somewhere fallow behind the action of every 
human being among us: a secret love, a 
secret passion, a secret ambition, a secret 
vice, a secret weakness, a secret yearning. 
What a futile, pathetic, grand, unconquer- 
able animal this Human is! Make them 
human—consistent in all their inconsisten- 
cies—that is all that is demanded. 

The two principal characters in my novel, 
‘The Man That Never Was”—which I have 
just finished, by the way—are abnormal in 
the sense that they seem contradictory to 
Life. In this particular we have but to re- 
uember that our characters must not nec- 
essarily be true to life in general so long as 

e make them true to their life in particular 
as depicted in your novel. My man that 
never was didn’t live his own life at all— 
‘t shriveled up and almost died from neglect 
—rather, he lived the lives of the “best” 
people, the successful men, the poets, the 
eople who stood “for something.” Mean- 
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while, he stood for nothing himself! He 
went so far as to relinquish his name and 
take those of Julius Caesar Emerson be- 
cause they stood for something big. He 
was a machine-made man living within an 
iron inclosure outside of which a stray soul 
of a child—which was his own—knocked 
timidly for admission, until one day—and 
so on. But he was so clever that no one 
ever knew of the tragedy that was going on. 
Later that becomes the greater tragedy— 
because no one ever could know that there 
was a tragedy, so effectually had he suc- 
ceeded in covering himself with the mantle 
of deceit! 

Therefore, in “The Man That Never 
Was,” my real story is in the Movement; 
in the revealing to the reader what no one 
else guessed—the secret soul struggle of a 
man that really never was! 

There are grave dangers in delving too 
deep into the human soul Movement. One 
must be sure to have Movement a breeder of 
Action. One’s character must not just sit 
and brood. He must be up and doing, vivi- 
fying the narrative. “Character studies” 
in which a character is put to sleep, as it 
were; while the author proceeds to tell all 
about him, is insufficient and not good novel 
form. The character must do the things 
himself—say what he thinks, act what he 
believes, oppose what he does not believe. 

My character, Julius Caesar Emerson, 
was a lie from beginning to end, therefore 
contrary to life. He had to be “explained” 
at every turn, because everything he did was 
deceitful—conscious or unconscious. He 
had his “reasons” for everything that must 
be stated to the reader. The entire drama 
of the story lies in the violent contradiction 
between the man’s internal life and his ex- 
ternal existence. His internal life was pre- 
posterous; his external existence common- 
place—by themselves. 

Team management of Movement and 
Action may be discerned in the following 
paragraph. “Unfortunately, he had to go to 
town the next morning—without having 
seen her. He spent an agonized day and 
hurried home with his arms full of gifts 
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that he knew she would like. But when 
he arrived at Le Petit Trianon there was no 
one but Judy to welcome him. The bird of 
paradise had flown; the love nest was 
empty !” 

Here again is Movement with just a sprin- 
kling of Action: 

“... Perhaps it was her imaginative, 
dreamy quality—her mind and soul straining 
to leap over the coal dump that blackened 
and crowded out the horizon—that puzzled 
the Hunkies. Perhaps it was her being con- 
tinuously acc!aimed beautiful that led her 
thoughts to the altar. For she developed a 
passion for the inevitable grand wedding 
some day, away back as a ragged child. 
Whenever there were respites from work 
she wanted to play ‘wedding,’ it seemed. She 
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was always the ‘bride.’ She would cover 
her perennially dirty bag of a dress with one 
of her mother’s yellow-washed sheets, as a 
gown with a long train, which was held up 
by two little wondering Hunkies.” And the 
Action—or reaction—comes when it be- 
comes clear that she will never, never 
marry; that she can not. “Without this 
little Movement the Action was strong; but 
with it it becomes fortissimo. 

And again: “What if there was a mistake 
somewhere? They neither knew nor cared. 
His tears had mingled with hers! His hands 
had caressed her heart; his lips had pressed 
her very soul! It was the hour that she 
would carry singing and _ triumphant 
throughout whatever good or ill might hap- 
pen forevermore.” 


Spear Them 


By JEAN MOWAT 


One of the editorial writers phoned ask- 
ing me to stop in his office the first time I 
was around that way. As I entered the 
door some hours later, he continued writing, 
glanced up in an absent-minded way, reach- 
ing for a pad of paper on which a few words 
were jotted down, and greeting me, he said, 
‘had an idea and I had to spear it.” 

I had long wondered at this man’s suc- 
cess. His casual remark caused me to do 
a great deal of thinking and I finally decided 
that the keynote of his success as a writer 
and as a brilliant speaker was stopping to 
“spear them,” regardless of what might be 
going on at the moment. 

This story is the result of spearing them. 
For the past few months, I have tried out 
the plan with success and have placed nine 
out of ten stories due solely to spearing 
“them” as they flitted past. The rejected 
one was all right, but it was considered too 
expensive to be put into operation just now. 
These ideas bob up at all times and places, 
while listening to a lecture, a musical pro- 
gram, a symphony concert, an opera, often 
in church, and no more do I let them slip 
away, hoping to recall them at a more con- 


venient time, but stop to “spear them” on 
paper, and if some one has an amusing smile 
as I look up from making the notation, it 
does not matter, I have speared a new 
thought. 

Ideas are most valuable, and often when 
one is in greatest need of them on dull, 
gloomy days that come—those days when 
one’s stock goes below 75—it gives a pleas- 
ant glow to pull out the notebook and glance 
over the various notations and decide which 
one looks workable under the present con- 
ditions. I never make elaborate notes. I 
simply spear the idea, then forget it as far 
as I am conscious of it, but my other mind 
is busy recording impressions and rolling it 
around until one day the entire plan comes 
into mind as definite in form as this, for 
this is the direct result of “spearing” the 
words, idea-getters. 

Often times these ideas do not work out 
to be practical as the first thought appeared, 
but this may be twisted to advantage. This 
little tale of “spearing them” may even 
induce you to carry a pencil always handy to 
write the thought that intrudes itseif upon 
one’s conversation or one’s reading. It will 
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be a surprise to notice the mass of ideas that 
will gather, out of nowhere and of these at 
least 70 per cent will develop into definite 
shape and form for the market. 

Everything we see or hear makes an im- 
pression on us, often unconsciously, but 
some day a mass of these unrelated ideas are 
jumbled together and we have another story- 
idea, well developed. It is not the big things 
that stir this trend, often the most trivial 
and every-day incidents. As an illustration 
of this, I arrived in a small city to see a 
woman who had made an unusual success 
in her gardening. I inquired of people at 
the depot how I could reach her estate. 
They did not know. I proceeded to the tele- 
graph office and was told how to go. 
Hailing a taxi, we drove to the place, al- 
though he had never heard of it. As I was 
alighting, he said, in a most disgusted tone 
of voice, “Why didn’t you tell me you 
wanted the Flower Lady’s house!” That 
was the caption for the story when it did 
appear. 

Hooking up atl the ideas and plans to 
build a story brought to mind the idea of 
“hook-up,” which gave the lead on a story 
that had proved elusive for weeks and was 
used as a sub-title. That fashions are em- 
pirical decrees from the unseen was sug- 
gested in the phrase used by a speaker who 
referred to “The Unseen Empire of Fash- 
ion.” A concern offering a. multitude of 
ideas for merchants and buyers suggested 
the basis for a good story which later ap- 
peared under the title of “The Idea Room.” 
These thoughts were all “speared” as they 
came, and while this paragraph has been 
in process of writing more ideas have come 
that are worth spearing—now. 

Many of us reject these ideas, because, at 
first glance, they do not seem to have much 
weight. I agree with you, but let me take 
a page at random, as random as the ideas 
that flit through our minds, ard consider- 
ing the words do they not conjure up 
thought and pictures, often giving the clew 
to something that has eluded one? “Tell 
It in Silk,” “Rose Rust,” “Crystalline 
Night,” “Beach Sand,” “Ripe Age,” “How 
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We Trade in Ideas,” “Fashion’s Hazards,” 
“Clothes Grooves,” “Grace Notes in Cos- 
tume Harmony,” “Odds, Just Received,” 
“Hoe! Once More for the Garden.” 

In spearing ideas I have learned that delay 
means total loss. Many captions suggest 
ideas as this one, “Yarn Plays Its Course in 
Par;” what it means to you and to me will 
be entirely different, but it was a caption that 
looked worth while and is on the pages of 
the idea book. These titles probably will 
never be used as they stand, but they have 
done their work if a thought is inspired. 

There is scarcely an idea that comes to 
one which can not be worked and reworked 
and revamped so that the first thought is 
never recognized in the last story, although 
the essential facts will be the same. This is 
a profitable way of working out the good 
ideas, for there are not so many that a per- 
son can afford to discard one regardless of 
how small and insignificant it may be at the 
moment of birth. 

Gathering elusive ideas is not a very 
difficult task and is often a pleasant pastime 
when the urge to do any creative work is 
absent. Reading magazines, papers, books, 
as well as the advertising, will produce 
many, even the mail-order catalogue, fash- 
ion pages and financial advertising are about 
as stimulating to some of us as a glass of 
champagne. Once the idea-slant is turned 
on these topics, ideas will come along like a 
school of fish just waiting to be speared. 
Daily contact with the world and its affairs 
certainly starts up the idea-machinery and 
we evolve something. Ideas are the big 
thing in the world, and the man or woman 
who can furnish them in his own line of 
work has found his forte and often his 
fortune. 


You MAY HUNT FOR THE NOVEL THAT’S 
food for the mind, 
For tid-bits of poetry look; 
But the sweetest and juiciest morsels you'll 
find 
Are in print in the old cook book. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. And remember, the Forum wants to 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 
Dear WorKERS: 

Behold the weary Editor tear out his 
hair with rage when Greeting Sentiments 
come in—a dozen to a page! He tries to 
read each one with care, he does his level 
best, and if among the lot he finds one better 
than the rest he cogitates: “This one is 
good—’tis snappy, short and sweet, but, 
hang it, if I cut it out, "twill mutilate the 
sheet !”” And so he marks them all “Return,” 
without a second glance—if each were on a 
separate slip they’d have a better chance. 

One of The Weary Editors. 

Jane THOMas, 
Editor for Keating Co., Phila., Pa. 
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A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

Does reading the instructive articles in 
Writer’s Dicest pay? I/t does. I have 
been reading the instructive, entertaining and 
clever articles of Mr. Henry Fisher from 
month to month, and from that inspiration 
I started in the hazardous game of joke 
writing. It has been almost a year, last 
November, to be exact, since I got in touch 
with Mr. Fisher, but am glad to state since 
that time, with his more than human interest 
in my alleged jokes, I have sold material to 
American Legion Weekly, American Mutual 
Magazine, The Fun Shop, Fig Leaf and 
Whiz Bang. Also I have received $5.00 
apiece from Life for two humorous bits. 
So you can see that reading the WRITER’s 
Dicest brought me big dividends. 

I have also enjoyed the articles by Mr. 
William Sanford, and by correspondence 
with him, find that he is one of those fellows 
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that likes to see a beginner succeed. A credit 
to the game, as it were. 

I can, in all truth, give Writer’s DicEst 
a large share of the credit for giving me the 
knack to write a humorous letter that won 
the first prize in the College Humor contest 
that ended last May. Out of a field of 
7,431 contestants I grabbed the juicy bacon, 
rind and all, and thus acquired for myself 
the one hundred berries they awarded to 
help defray postage and sundry expenses. 
No, my favorite song is not, “I Love Me,” 
I’m just telling that to let the world know 
that I think my success in that contest was 
due to a large part in reading the afore- 
mentioned Writer’s DIGEsT. 

Trusting my letter will inspire others in 
that field to greater efforts, I beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 

James A. Rasor. 





HOW’S THIS? 


Dear Day’s WorKERS: 

What’s wrong with swapping notes? 
Every real author has oodles of ’em, more 
than he can ever use; and what’s more, 
many of these are of such a peculiar type 
that, although they came to him, some other 
writer doubtless could use them better. So 
why not swap? I have many that are too 
“big” or otherwise not suited for home con- 
sumption. I am certain others would have 
the same to announce. So, in order that 
all gems may be preserved, cut, ground and 
polished, and by the master hand in each 
case, let’s swap notes! 

HERBERT F. BECHTOLD, 
R. 2, Faristell, Mo. 
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“THE SEARCHERS” 


DEAR FRIENDs: 


We are now organizing an Amateur’s 
Writing Club, known as “The Searchers.” 
Our main object is to get the ambitious 
amateur into our club, where he can com- 
municate with other amateur writers and 
exchange letters and helpful criticisms, in 
short, everything will be done to aid the be- 
ginning writer. Our membership is not 
very large as yet, but we are growing, and 
| want to hear from every amateur who is 
interested in becoming a member of “The 
Searchers.” 

ELizaBeTH L. MANL_LEy, Secretary, 
15 So. Maryland Ave., Clarendon, Va. 





Dear Day’s WorKERS: 

“Every day and in every way I am getting 
better and better.” Having just cashed a 
twelve-dollar check from Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, I feel myself slowly but surely 
getting a foothold on the scribbler’s ladder. 

It takes a number of years of continuous 
effort to be able to market literary stuff. I 
bombarded the magazines with articles, 
poems, short stories, jokes and what-not for 
nearly three years before I finally broke 
through the lines. How well I remember 
that first long-looked-for short business-like 
envelope containing a two-dollar check for 
a three-thousand-word article. That check 
was my diploma for three years’ work in the 
Stamplicker’s Club. 

I have been an ardent reader of the 
Writer’s Dicest for two years, and this I 
consider the stepping stone to accepted 
manuscripts. I agree with Mr. Warnke that 
“The Dicest is like a hand reached down 
from the higher rungs of the writing lad- 
der,” and now that I’ve got a grip on that 
hand, I’m not going to let go. 

Can any of you readers tell me of any 
writer’s club in Minneapolis? Surely there 
are enough people here who have an itch 
for scribbling to get together every now and 
then to talk things over. 

Epwin O. WELDE, 
708 Sth St., S., Apt. 11, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SOME LESSONS 


Forum EpItTor: 


The first lesson for a master to teach a 
pupil is the limitations of the implement 
which the pupil is to learn the use. If the 
pupil wishes to become an automobilist, the 
demonstrator wastes his time and the pu- 
pil’s by laying down for the first lesson the 
fact that an airplane is not adapted to run 
on land, and by keeping the airplane’s limi- 
tations prominent in all his subsequent au- 
tomobile instruction. The foundation of 
his course of teaching should be the truth 
that an automobile is adapted to run on land 
only. Land-prob!ems, not air-problems, are 
those which the pupil will have to meet. 

The attitude of nearly all writers on the 
photoplay, especially those who write as 
teachers, is an assumption that word-expres- 
sion is inferior to picture-expression. If 
the idea of an effective narrative-story can 
not be fully conveyed by motion pictures, 
they imply that the written story is defec- 
tive, instead of acknowledging the simple 
truth that the defect is in the limitations of 
picture-expression. They disregard the basic 
psychological fact that some ideas are most 
effectively expressed in pictures, others 
most effectively expressed in words. On 
the whole, words serve better than pictures 
of any kind, whether still-photographs, mo- 
tion-photographs, live pantomime, or the 
grandest picture-art of all—color-painting. 

One of the most obvious proofs of the 
picture-art’s inadequacy is the employment 
of word-explanations for fifty per cent of 
nearly every picture-story’s expression, as 
one bold heretic from the false dogma cooly 
demonstrated in a recent number of THE 
Writer’s Dicest. The photoplaywright, 
for all his enthusiasm, is compelled to walk 
the chalk-line that our primitive ancestors 
marked out for him when they abandoned 
gesture-talk for speech. 

The “authorities” are advertising the lim- 
itations of their art, instead of proving its 
superiority, by preaching broadcast that: 

“Many good stories are not adapted to the 
screen.” 
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“The pupil must realize first of a!l that no 
story which lacks picture-value can be used 
on the screen.” 

“Much of the fiction most successful in 
book form come to nothing when pictur- 
ized,” etc. 

To pull the camouflage off those precepts 
it is only necessary to reverse the order of 
the premises : 

“The screen is not adapted to many good 
stories.” 

“The pupil shoud realize first of all that 
no story which contains more than picture- 
values can be used on the screen.” 

“As a presentation of many of the fic- 
tions most successful in book form, pictur- 
izing comes to nothing.” 

If picture-expression is ever to take the 
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place of writing, it will be when picture- 
expression is improved to a degree some- 
what beyond the capacity of word-expres- 
sion. That improvement wi!l not come about 
by vain attempts to belittle the present ad- 
vantages of word-expression. Before the 
mind can devise improvements, it must per- 
ceive where improvements are needed, 
which it can scarcely do by shutting its eyes 
to defects. 

The true way to boost the motion-picture 
art is not by exaggerating the limitations of 
word-expression, which everybody frankly 
recognizes, but by educating students and 
the great public to the fundamental limita- 
tions of picture-expression in general. 

Joun Brown Jewett. 
New Town, Ohio. 





“First Fruits” 


How my first successful scenario evoluted 
By BETTY KNIGHT 


“That which is most abundantly furnished 
and found us, and which we least care about, 
is good counsel, no doubt.” 

There are a lot of tidbits in “Lucile” of 
which I am very fond, but that, I do be- 
lieve, is my favorite. 

Personally, when I am forced to listen 
to a seriously edited—even verbally—bit 
of advice I look the speaker squarely in 
the eye and when he has finished I remark 
sweetly—mostly to myself: “Now that 
that’s settled I can do as I please.” 

So! Far be it from me to offer advice 
as to the hows and whys of any one else’s 
efforts in writing. Yet, in the language of 
the only cowboy I ever actually knew, “I 
likes’ em all; they all learn me somethin’ ; 
even though it’s only how not to do things.” 

“Action!” It seems to be the battle cry 
of the producers, the actors, the directors, 
even the agents. “Give us action.” 

Also, they all advise, almost insist that 
you derive your characters from those about 
you. The characters about me at the time 





I began the study of scenario writing; (and 
right here I might add my voice to the 
chorus and say, it requires study to write 
from the screen angle) were all sober- 
minded business people whose most wicked 
action was ordering a crabmeat cocktail at 
dinner and whose wildest performance con- 
sisted in signing the pay-roll. 

So! I harked me back to those days when 
“youth ran wild,” and watched all of my 
friends cavort, ramb!e, scramble, trot, skip, 
run, sneak, through the tree tops just out- 
side my window. 

In my youth; and even yet; I am con- 
sidered the lie-enest creature in the neigh- 
borhood, because I can evolve humor out 
of nothing at all, and cause the recital of 
others’ actions to sound like something 
really interesting. Naturally, those char- 
acters from my past put in their “high 
lights” in passing through my tree tops. 
Suddenly I reached out and grabbed one. 

He was a handsome blonde and the ac- 
tionest man I ever knew. He was a sul- 
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phite. Even the most ordinary actions were 
performed in a most extraordinary manner. 
I decided he shou'd be my pivot. The very 
entrance he made anywhere was charac- 
teristic—the manner in which he mudd'ed 
the intentions and actions of his friends 
was always tinged. with the dramatic. To 
know him was to experience conflict; yet, 
he was simply typically a type. 

The summers when we had both run 
the gamut of emotions at a mid-Western 
Lake Resort came back to me. That was 
the thing! The Lake Resort would be his 
battleground; he would be—almost the 
whole army. 

The story almost wrote itself without 
conscious effort at first. The high lights 
of the last three summers when he per- 
sisted in “messing things up” more than 
usual consisted of good incidents. Embel- 
lishing furnished the plot, and the conver- 
sations I had with his serious-minded law 
student friend furnished the theme. The 
gril they had both actually fallen in love 
with; the man who “managed” the Lake 
Resort to his own great advantage; com- 
pleted my cast. 

My critic—the most severe, clever, un- 
kind, all-knowing, cruel, helpful, disappoint- 
ing, satisfying, provoking, lovabie critic in 
the whole world—simply tore my story to 
shreds. 

The “gist” of his remarks needs no note- 
book to refresh my memory. The comedy 
was fine but my comedian could not be 
both comedy relief and hero. (The dick- 
ens he could not, thought I, recalling this 
handsome blonde.) The leading character 
must be the center of action and attraction, 
and must suffer and struggle in attaining 
his “dramatic objective.” To screen my 
comedian “as is” some other character must 
be yanked in for the leading role and then 
the comedian, true to form, could offer the 
comedy retief. 

If my “manager” was dishonest, as I 
had hinted, make him dishonest to good ad- 
vantage. 

With a long sigh for the truthfulness of 
reel dramas and a big smile for reel com- 
edy, I jerked my handsome blonde aside and 
made him wholly comedy relief. Oh! What 
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a relief! Not finding it necessary to be a 
hero any longer, he comedy-ed all over the 
lake grounds. 

My sober, serious-minded young man was 
litera‘ly forced to assume proportions of 
gallantry he never knew. And cleverness 
—I assimulated every bit of criminal law I 
could find or hear of and credited it all 
to him. He was a paragon—at twenty-five 
years of age. 

And the girl! I spent hours; when the 
world was supposed to be asleep; watching 
her, on my screen of darkness, choose be- 
tween the two. Every silly device known 
to girthood, every foolish trifle girls were 
ever wont to try, I attributed to her in 
deciding which of these two men would 
be the best bet in the future. 

The “manager!” May his soul rest in 
peace! I hauled him over the coals and 
made a double-crossed thief out of him, poor 
man. Then I invented an Uncle; the kind 
of Uncle that would unwittingly antagonize 
my comedian. A blustery o!d dear who 
drove his nephew to worse frivolity instead 
of restraining him. 

Back to my critic went my story. Back to 
this all-wise human who was beginning to 
cause me to sweat blood over oid friends; 
over the necessity of making them reflect 
the hundreds and thousands of their type 
in five short reels. Back came the story 
with some more of his wisdom, some more 
which did not need permanent notebooks to 
imprint it in my mind. 

The dramatic strength of my story was 
the big essential of the whole underlying 
undertaking. The principal character of my 
plot must be placed in a position where the 
opposing and perhaps persecuting factors 
create obstacles and lace the hero in seri- 
ous predicaments. The more difficulties 
they encounter, the greater will be the 
drama. The story needed strengthening in 
its dramatic effect. The opening scenes 
must be holeproof else there will be no de- 
veloping of a logical convincing story. 

The mystery should be deepened—the 
explanation coming later must be clear. Au- 
diences could not be expected to be subtle 
as they would have to be if my story stood 
in its then present form. It was quite 
















































well worth developing ; the theme was new, 
entirely so, the characters good; but they 
were not made to exert themselves. 

Once more I gathered my oozing courage 
in both hands and bolstered it up with some 
Irish humor. I recalled the fellow who 
wrote a lot of things about what people 
usually thought of other people and wound 
up with the admonition: 


“Then get around behind some tree, 
And watch yourself go by.” 


Things did look differently behind that 
tree. I decided to do as my “dear critic” 
had asked me to do; to go over the story 
and endeavor to strengthen it where he 
had suggested. I listed his criticisms on sep- 
arate pieces of paper and left them loose 
in my desk with several well-sharpened 
pencils. He had listed three of the opening 
scenes in detail, giving several corrections 
to each, suggesting I block out the rest of 
the story in the same way, before I began 
once more filling in the details. 

Every time an idea occurred to me re- 
garding any one of these hundreds of scenes 
—and I tell you I certainly lived with that 
story every hour— I “stuck a pin in it” by 
immediately going to my desk and writing 
it down on its special sheet. I stopped 
in the midst of doing my hair, in the middle 
of ironing some particular garment, in— 





WRITE ABOUT FAMILIAR 
THINGS 


Write about the life with which you are 
familiar. If you have lived in the country 
all your life, never even visted the big 
city, do not attempt to write about social 
life in the metropolis. If you know nothing 
of the country, don’t attempt to describe 
the characteristics of cows and pigs. You 
are placing yourself in position to make 
some ridiculous blunder that may spoil many 
days of labor. | 

Do not think because you live in a lone- 
some country home that you have not the 
same advantages as a writer in a large city. 
Some of the very best stories, photoplays 
and verse written have a rural background. 
Some of the best known writers have left 
the turmoil of a busy city and sought the 
quiet country to do their best work. 
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please be shocked—the midst of my bath, 
to write down a good thought before it 
eluded me. 

When I ran out of thoughts regarding 
that story, I chose a day when I was alone, 
spread those sheets out about my typewriter 
along with the returned scenario and— 
wrote thirty-five pages without stopping. 

The thing—that thrice written story 
which had haunted my waking thoughts 
and burdened my sleeping ones—was finally 
in the mails again; and I was a wreck with- 
out a single thing above the ears but a 
vacuum, a back that screamed and arms 
that refused to obey dictates. 

After what seemed months, but what was 
a very reasonable length of time, I was 
properly notified that my comedy drama had 
been accepted. 

Though thrice written and the cause of 
many hours of doubt and struggle and much 
hard work, this news regarding my first 
scenario was the most elating news I have 
ever heard. Nothing can blind me to the 
knowledge that even the easiest of them is 
the hardest work and that only the joy of 
accomplishments—the satisfaction of crea- 
tion counts. 

There is another little couplet which 
seems so meaty to me: 

“Genius is only a talent for hard work.” 








WHAT TO AVOID 

Avoid the “history of my life,” which 
seems to be a favorite theme with so many 
young writers. This might be of intense 
interest to Aunt Mary and Uncle John, but 
you are not trying to sell the story to them. 
The editor is not in the least interested in 
your personal fortunes, and neither is the 
public. This does not imply, however, that 
some unusual personal experience might not 
be converted into an excellent story. 

Avoid “timely” or “seasonable” stories 
adapted to Christmas, Thanksgiving, Fourth 
of July, etc. It is preferable to make the 
time of your plot one that is adapted to any 
season of the year. 

Real plot and action are the two essential 
things for a good photop!ay. Beautiful 
words and descriptions mean nothing to the 
film editor. 
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Your Stories Sell: 


F ALL the thousands of men and 

women who want to write, there 

are many of really great natural ability 

who remain forever within one step of 
success. 


One short step! Yet it is this one 
step that marks the difference between a 
rejection slip and a check of $500 or 
$1000 for an accepted story. 


Do you know why your stories don’t 
sell? 


Nine times out of ten, it isn’t because 
you lack the precious gift of a creative 
imagination or do not have the natural 
ability to write, but because you do not 
understand the technique of writing. 
You do not know how to open your 
story, develop your plot and build up 
your climax with the craftsmanship of 
the professional writer. 


This technique of writing can be 
learned just as you can learn anything 
else, and once you do learn it, you will 
have crossed the line that divides Suc- 
cess from Failure. 


In the last six years, the Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship has helped a host of 
ambitious men and women to win recog- 
nition on the screen and in the magazine 
field. Its course in Short Story Writ- 
ing, Photoplay Writing and Dramatic 
Criticism is conceded to be the best 
course of its kind ever offered, and it is 
sponsored by many of the leading writ- 
ers of the country. 


The teaching staff of the Institute is 
composed of recognized short story 
writers and photo-dramatists, selected 


for teaching ability. This insures you 
of a service amounting virtually to 
author-collaboration. 


The Story Sales Department of the 
Institute maintains headquarters in 
Hollywood, with representatives in 
New York and Chicago, thus assuring 
the author of a direct contact with the 
story markets of the country. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to yal 


This book contains infor- 
mation that every writer 
should have. Do you know 
that there has been an 
American revolution in let- 
ters in the last decade? Do 
you know about the modern 
writing technique? Do you 
know why producers and 
publishers alike face a 
scarcity of story material 
to-day? “The New Road 
to Authorship” will tell you. It is invaluable for 
the library of any writer, known or unknown. Suc- 
cess stories of many authors are contained in it. 
This book, together with full details of the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, and the Palmer Creative 
Test, will be sent FREE on request. Just mail the 
coupon. 








PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 15-M, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
book, ‘““The New Road to Authorship,” and full details of 
the Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which awards 50 Free 
Scholarships annually. I am most interested in 


D Short Story Writing 

0 Photoplay Writing 

OC Dramatic Criticism 

© English Composition 
(CD Business Letter Writing 








All correspondence strictly confidential 
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The True Story of Woodrow Wilson 


This book, by David Lawrence, has been 
in preparation since 1918—indeed its incep- 
tion dates back to the author’s first acquaint- 
ance with Woodrow Wilson in 1906, when 
he was an undergraduate in Princeton. 

Mr. Lawrence followed every develop- 
ment in the remarkable career of Mr. Wil- 
son, and saw from the inside many of the 
events which have been puzzles to the out- 
sider. He has written here frankly and 
impartially of a great figure in American 
history and he has not hesitated to draw 
the curtain that has sometimes wholly, some- 
times partially, obscured men and issues, the 
picture presented here may be said to be 
sensational and revealing in the best sense 
of those words. 

“The True Story of Woodrow Wilson.” 

3y David Lawrence. New York: Geo. H. 

Doran Company. 


Pierre Curie 


This volume represents a sincere me- 
morial to the life and profound scientific 
work of Pierre Curie; its contents readily 
enlist the interest alike of both technicaily 
inclined and the casual reader. 

The discovery of radium—a lasting mon- 
ument to human perseverance and devotion 
to science—has advanced science, relieved 
human suffering and enriched the world 
materially. 

Madame Curie has narrated in a bio- 
graphical manner of utmost literary sim- 
plicity the arduous labors fraught with dif- 
ficulties and disappointments encountered, 
incident to the subsequent isolation and 
practical application of radium. 

Marie Curie shared with her husband 
in the intensive and indefatigable research 
under adverse conditions and lack of facili- 
ties for several years until the tragic con- 
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clusion of Prof. Curie’s life. Despite the 
pathos, the infinite sorrow sustained by 
Madam Curie—the faithful wife proceeded 
with the work from where it had been so 
abruptly terminated. 

The non-technical accounts of the pains- 
taking research studies and experiments 
from this point of her career and antecedent 
to the final separation of radium, presents 
adequate testimony that a world, while ap- 
piauding the successful conclusion of a 
scientific pursuit, devotes but scant thought 
to those who must frequently endure sac- 
rifice and hardship in order to contribute 
their gift to humanity in the name of 
science. 

The technical accuracy of certain details 
in the trans!ation was assured through the 
co-operation of R. B. Moore, Ph. D., Chief 
Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, who is an 
American authority on radium. 

“Pierre Curie.” By Marie (Sklodowska) 


Curie. Translated by Charlotte and Vernon 
Kellogg. New York: Macmillan Company. 


Vagabond Plays 


Those of our readers who are doing one- 
act plays, especially p!ays of the little-theater 
type, will find the contents of this volume 
helpful as models. The six plays which it 
contains were first produced by the Vaga- 
bond Players in the Vagabond Theater in 
Baltimore. All are of extraordinarily high 
quality. Robert Gariand’s “The Importance 
of Being a Roughneck” being of exceptional 
merit, filled as it is with sparkling dialogue 
and affording splendid opportunity for char- 
acter work. The plays are given with com- 
p‘ete directions for stage settings and cos- 
tumes, making the volume of very genuine 
value especia‘ly to writers first entering this 
field—though we want to add that the p‘ays 
will furnish amusement and entertainment 
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to those who find most enjoyable reading 
in published drama. 


“Vagabond Plays.” First Series: “The 
Double Miracle” and “The Importance of 
Being a Roughneck,” by Robert Garland; 
“Pan in Ambush,” by Marjorie Patterson; 
“On Vengeance Height,” by Allan Davis and 
Cornelia C. Vencill; “Release,” by Edward 
H. Smith, and “The Conflict,” by Clarice Val- 
lette McCauley. $2.00. Baltimore: The Nor- 
man, Remington Company. 





THE WRITERS’ FRIENDSHIP 
CLUB 


This club is open to all those who have 
already published some of their work, as 
well as to those would-be writers who send 
along with their application for membership 
a sample of their work. At present, a!l those 
making app‘ication for membership will be 
received as charter members of the cub. 
All applications should be addressed to the 
secretary of the club at the above address. 

The object of this club is to effect a mu- 
tual improvement of the amateur’s craft and 
ability; to secure impartial and frank criti- 
cism of one’s work, and to secure an amica- 
ble re!ationship among the members of this 
society as well as among the outside 
amateurs. 

The club will function both as a social 
organization and as a writers’ club. That is, 
the meetings will be part entertainment and 
part devoted to the writers’ business. 

Various well-known -writers and experi- 
enced men and women in the field of writing 
will be invited to speak at our meetings. 
Also, entertainers will be invited. We have 
a list of many who have promised to do us 
the honor of speaking at our meetings. 

It is planned that the c‘ub should publish 
this fall a writers’ magazine devoted to the 
writers’ needs as well as to his products. 
Prizes are to be offered for the best short 
stories, poems and scenarios published in 
each issue. 

The members present at the first meeting 
will formulate a constitution and provide for 
the following meetings. Members out of the 
city are invited and very desirable. They 
shall be subject to dues to be decided on 
later. 
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Are You A Sunday School Worker or 
Acquainted With Organized Class 
Methods and Activities? 


Methods Articles, Working Plans, and 
Novel Devices are Wanted for: 


The New Movement Adult Bible Class 
Monthly 


The Young Men’s Class 
The Young Ladies’ Class 


Departments in these publications include: 
Class Write-ups and News, Plans for Social 
Occasions, Securing New Members, Keep- 
ing Up Attendance, Raising Money, Making 
the Business Meetings Go, Developing Class 
Spirit, Serving Others, Class Songs and 
Yells, and dozens of other activities. Stories 
of class life are also in demand. 

We are anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of writers who are willing to make a 
real study of our special needs and policies, 
with the thought of submitting manuscript 
regularly. In case you are interested, drop 
us a card asking for Writer’s Handbook 
and samples of Class Methods Helps. 


Address: 
Editor Organized Class Department 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
Elgin, Illinois 














* + 


Have Your Manuscripts Typewritten, 
40c per thousand words; poems, 2c 
per line. One carbon copy free. 

MABEL MOEN SWENSON 
Wanamingo, Minn. 

















MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED 
Markets Suggested if Requested. 
50c per 1000 words; Poems, 2c per line. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1512 Washington, D. C. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
In correct literary style as required by publishers. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. wo copies 
of page one. Lowest rates. Forty cents per thousand 
words. Poetry, one cent a line. Neat, Prompt, 
Accurate. 
nie B. S. PITTS 
Professional Writer’s Bureau 

2 Arden Street New York, N. Y. 














WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 
Rejected Manuscripts Made Saleable 


Assistance in plot construction; Inspirational 
Criticism; Helpful Suggestions. 
Write for details and authors’ recommendations. 
ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 






























From Main Street to Broadway 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 
Writer of “O Death, Where is Thy Sting.” 


As I told you in my previous installment, 
“The Lure of Tin-Pan Alley,” I quickly 
gathered my forces of Perseverance and 
Determination and resolved to make my 
final offensive against the seemingly im- 
penetrab‘e armor of Tin-Pan Alley. 

After groping around in the dark with a 
few ideas I had in mind, I finally hit on one 
that looked like a “Koh-i-nor” to me. It 
was an original, humorous idea, and I 
planned to write my song around it. 

Going to the old Grand Opera House, 
where I was playing, I began to work on the 
song. After a few hours I wrote the lyrics 
and rewrote and revised them until I was 
satisfied they were correct. I then waited 
until the next day and began working on 
the music. After discarding a few tunes, 
I struck a melody that “hit the spot,” and 
I decided this one would do the trick. I 
feverishly worked on the manuscript so I 
could get it ready to send to the publisher. 

In the meantime, a local lodge was putting 
on a minstrel show, and one of the come- 
dians who had used my previous numbers 
requested me to let him sing my latest song. 
I showed him this new one I had just fin- 
ished and he went wild over it. The night 
of the show he “paniced the public” with 
my number. Everybody there said I had a 
“hit.” That was the birth of “O Death 
Where Is Thy Sting?” 

After the show I mailed the Mss. to one 
of the biggest New York publishers who 
were at that time featuring “Blues” num- 
bers. The song was immediately accepted, 
and I received a complimentary letter from 
the publisher inc!uding those “I’d-give-my- 
heart-and-soul-for” contracts. 

In the early fall of 1918 the piano copies 
were issued. Not long after the different 
announcements were in the theatrical papers 
advertising my song, the publisher wrote me 
that “O Death” was going like wild-fire. 
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The Woolworth stores were featuring big 
display windows of it throughout the coun- 
try. Vaudeville artists, band and orchestra 
leaders began clamoring for copies. 

Then my greatest thrill of all!!! A full 
page advertisement in the Billboard an- 
nounced that the famous Bert Williams 
would feature it in the Ziegfeld Follies and 
on the Columbia records. I couldn’t believe 
the good news, so I wrote immediately to 
the Columbia company. They verified the 
statement by saying, “We are glad to inform 
you that Bert Williams’ record, “O Death 
Where Is Thy Sting,” will be listed on the 
January Supplement, and «. ‘il go on sale 
Dec. 10th as a special.” 

Success soon fo!lowed thick and fast. A!l 
the other big record and roll companies fol- 
lowed suit by releasing records of this song 
featured by famous recording artists such 
as Arthur Collins, Ernest Hare and others. 

“OQ Death Where Is Thy Sting,” born 
and bred on Main street, soon developed into 
a song riot on Broadway. ‘It was even car- 
ried “over there” and sung, whistled and 
danced in the trenches. It became a big hit 
over seas. Big advertisements and write- 
ups appeared in some of the leading maga- 
zines about it. 

The Columbia company followed the suc- 
cess of the song with a big advertising cam- 
paign proc'aiming it one of Bert Williams’ 
biggest song hits. 

The song editor and critic of the Billboard 
said it was one of the greatest comic songs 
ever written. Some of the other record 
companies reproduced the lyrics and title 
page on their supplements. It was even 
printed in New York programs and became 
a “by-word.” It was even cartooned in the 
leading newspapers. 

The demand for copies was so strong, at 
one time a different edition had to be printed 
from another printer. It was one big thrill 
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after another! Wherever I went, I heard 
my song. From th. low-down plantation 
show to the big Broadway production. 

To me it was like an episode from the 
Arabian Nights. Letters began pouring in 
from writers wanting to collaborate with 
me. Not only amateurs, but real profes- 
sional men who had hits to their credit. 

Writers such as Will Skidmore, composer 
of the famous “Deacon Series,” including 
“Pray for the Lights To Go Out,” “It Takes 
a Long, Tall Brownskin Gal To Make a 
Preacher Lay His Bible Down,” wanted to 
write music to my lyrics. 

J. Russell Robinson, then unknown, but 
now famous for his “Margie,” “Palesteena” 
and “Aggravatin’ Papa,” wanted to col- 
laborate with me. As I wrote my own 
words and music, I just let it go at that. 

Writers from all over the country sent me 
their lyrical “brain-storms,” wanting me to 
write music to them at any cost. I wrote 
music to a few of the lyrics sent in, as the 
the cash consideration offered could hardly 
be turned down, and these lyrics had con- 
siderable merit. The others were simply 
“impossible” and I returned them as it 
would have been larceny to accept money 
from the writers submitting material that 
would be absolutely a failure and unmar- 
ketable. 

My next number was an oriental song 
entitled “Ki-Ro,”’ which was immediately 
accepted by the same publisher. I retitled 
it “Suez.” I wrote this number before my 
“OQ. Death” became popular. I wanted a 
one-step that was different from the present 
ones, and wrote it as a “special” for my 
dance orchestra. I first introduced it at a 
local dance and it went over big. Every- 
where it was played it always put the or- 
chestra over. 

\Ye featured this number over a year and 
I kept on neglecting to have it arranged for 
the publisher. 

\fter we had been featuring it for a long 
time, “Hindustan,” the first published num- 
ber of the new oriental cycle appeared and 
it became a raging hit. A flood of oriental 
then were issued, including my 

(Continued on page 64) 


songs 


“Suez.” 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
Print Anything in Music. By Any Process. 
Estimates Gladly Furnished 
Established 1876 References, Any Publisher 


tatisnant ZIMMERMAN fio °° ™ 








Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, Sppousine and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. This is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 














SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 


LEE ICE 


P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete 
piano part to your poem for $10.00 (regular price 
$25.00). Send poem and $10.00 at once and I will 
revise, type and send melody on approval, without 
extra cost. If I fail to please you with the melody 
and revision, I will refund cash in full. If same is 
satisfactory, return it for piano part to be made from. 
I rantee a first class piano part or cash in f 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
Thomaston, Maine. 


Dept. “WD.”, 








SONG WRITERS 


If you are interested and want to become 
a member of a reliable publisher, write me. 


Lyrics set to music. 
A. J. HUNT, Publisher 
Altoona, Pa. 








AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS 


Let me arrange your song for Piano, Orchestra or 
Band. Fine work. Price reasonable. 


Arranging Taught by Mail. 
ALBERT E. ORRENDORF 
Composer and Arranger of Music 


1604 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 


Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 
written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. Join our 
service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 
first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 
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Prize Contests and News Notes 


True Story Magazine, 34 Paternoster Row, 
E. C. 4, London, England. Editor, G. Gilligan, 
Issued monthly; ls a copy; 12s a year. “We 
use true life stories from 2,000 to 7,000 words. 
No poems. We report on material within a week, 
and pay at the rate of ld for three words on 


acceptance. 


Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Editor, 
Jack Dinsmore. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “Secrets is not the flippant, would- 
be-sophisticated ‘Zippy Stories’ type of magazine. 
Its purpose is not to entertain the girl who buys 
it, but to reflect her prejudices and her outlook 
on life and to agitate her emotions. Make your 
happy ending and your ethical conclusion cohere 
with the rest of the story; if you paste it on it 
kills everything. If your story bears evidence that 
you ‘wrote it down’ with your tongue in your 
cheek, the reader will know it. For your special 
attention: We very much prefer that the con- 
fessor and principal character in your stories 
should be a girl or a woman. We report on 
manuscripts immediately and pay three cents a 
word on acceptance.” 


Real Life Stories, 145 West 57th St. New 
City. Editor, Eliot Keen. “We wish to announce 
that this magazine has resumed publication and 
will appear henceforth on the stands as an all- 
fiction paper. As we have not bought far ahead, 
we are very much in the market at present. We 
use short-stories of all lengths and do not limit 
ourselves to any special type of story, but are 
interested in the clean, strong and entertaining 
type, provided it is handled with sincerity and 
understanding and has touches of real sentiment. 
We do not use serials. Manuscripts are read 
quickly and payment is made promptly.” 


Screenland, 145 West 57th St., New York City. 
Editor, Eliot Keen. “Screenland has most of its 
material furnished by staff writers. Outside con- 
tributions on the motion pictures are given con- 
sideration, but it is always best to query us first.” 


The Independent Salesman, 22 East Twelfth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, W. L. Gordon. 
Monthly; 25c a year. “We desire stories of suc- 
cessful specialty salesmen, telling how they climbed 
to the top, articles of inspiration, and experiences. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly; payment 
on publication.” 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 
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Progressive Grocer and Good Hardware, 912 
Broadway, New York City. Editor, G. K. Han- 
chett. “Let the writer find out what the grocers 
and hardware dealers in his community have done 
in the past, and what they are planning to do 
this year, to increase their Thanksgiving and 
Christmas trade. We want pictures of holiday 
window trims, store interior decorations, and any- 
thing else that might interest or help the merchant 
who is out to increase his business. Short para- 
graphs from 100 to 200 words in length are 
snapped up eagerly, provided they contain some 
tangible idea. We prefer to have these para- 
graphs illustrated, but we also buy many that are 
not accompanied by pictures. Longer articles 
dealing with successful plans and methods of 
doing “business are also desired. These articles 
should range from 1,000 to 1,500 words in length, 
and we like to have them accompanied by several 
pictures, so that we may make a layout. What 
we don’t want is theorizing, preaching or gen- 
eralities. Both of our magazines try to get away 
from the dry-as-dust type of matter found in 
some trade publications. Jokes are always wel- 
come, and right now we are in the market for 
good Thanksgiving and Christmas material. Our 
rates are from lc to 2c a word, and photograplis 
bring from $1.00 to $3.00 each. We try to de- 
cide on manuscripts within a day or so of the 
time they are received, and The Progressive 
Grocer and Good Hardware are two of the very 
few trade magazines which pay on acceptance. 
Everything that comes into the office is carefully 
examined, and the name of the writer counts 
nothing with us—acceptances are based entirely 
on the value of the material.” 


Co-ed Campus Comedy, 110 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editorial Director, H. N. Swan- 
son. “We are buying fast-moving love stories 
that have collegiate characters or settings—stories 
about men and women who, in their post-college 
years, have adventures interesting to lovers every- 
where—and stories that haven’t any connection 
with college whatever, which we really shouldn't 
buy, but which we do because Youth and Love 
are mixed so cleverly. Besides these three kinds 
of stories we are always looking for page fillers 
and epigrams. Occasionally we use a burlesque 
story for contrast. While we like a generous 
amount of sex interest in all material, it shouldn't 
be overplayed. Payment is based on the story’s 
value; our minimum rate is one cent a word 
immediately on acceptance. We reserve only 
first American serial rights and report on all 
manuscripts within a week. We will improve our 
magazine very much within the next six months, 
and believe it will pay every writer to get in 
touch with this market now.” 
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ythmic World, 300 Cordova Street, - 
West, Vancouver, Canada. Editor, Harold JACK LONDON said: 

Alexander Leon De Aryan. Issued monthly ; “I like your | simple, direct, 
$1.00 per year; 10c a copy. “The Rhythmic World straight - irom - the - shoulder 

: ; ee ka method of presenting the 
requires serious and humorous verse, limited to matter. As sumewher of a 
24 lines per poem, also articles on the technique veteran in the short story 
of verse-writing, song-writing, hymn-writing, game, I feel justified in 

k l ting; also reviews on an giving my judgment that 
blank verse, play-writing; y your course in short story 
volume of verse published not later than one year writing is excellently com- 
after date of said publication; also essays on old prehensive and practical. 
and modern poetry, but all articles must appear 
under author’s name or nom de plume, and be 
limited to not more than five hundred words. It aes eaten ‘ ns gai 
is j ; j ; in- Is shou mean more to you than anythin 
is proposed, from time to time as circulation in ig Botan wig mig oF ge Soma, sm 4 os 
creases, to increase the numbef of pages of The only one he ever endorsed. 
Rhythmic World until it shall have reached 128 CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 


pages and cover, but the size of pages remaining Which are you kttting? Rejection slips are, the 
I r hanc orror of every Amateur riter! Hoosier Students 
the same as at present, 80 a8 to create & Ds ly are getting Real Mone ad their work! Under the 


pocket edition of verse, essays, technique, etc., personal ‘direction of Johnston, who will give 

per issue. We pay for accepted matter ‘upon pub- you unlimited personal _ criticism and manuscript 

7 by sales service, you, too, wi get checks! 

lication, according to merit for our purposes.’ “$ SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

. a ~ free booklet, ae of Stor cage ll 
The American Magazine, 381 4th Ave. New oe ae Ss ee ee ee ee eee 

York City, has each month a prize contest—for HOOSIER INSTITUTE 

the best letter of not over 400 words. Prizes, $20, Dept. 190-B FORT WAYNE, IND. 

$10 and $5. Subject changes each month. Contest 

closes the 20th of the month. 























IF YOU WRITE— 


- BP . “ Our FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER will interest 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Hollywood, con. & didlant aoaeeniion. Want ta aak goose: 


Calif., announces the Palmer Scholarship Foun- lars today. No obligation, of course. 


dation, under whose conditions two annual prizes - 
of $500 each will be awarded to the authors of COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS BUREAU 
the best short story and the best screen play, P. O. Box 862 (Dept. D), Chicago 


rec ive : : i Typists to Mr. Henry Albert Phillips, author of 
respectively, submitted during the year. In addi “Other Peusiz'e Lives,” ofc. 


tion, 48 Free Scholarships will be awarded an- Sa ee asises «Pesta — 
nually, upon a basis of earnest effort rather than 
riging ality or brilliance. MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts correctly 
copied a ae and carefully rae, for — 
: , 4 -? cation, now the requirements o ction, photo- 
Ainslee’s Magazine and other Street and Smith play and poetry editors and am able to give my 
publications offer monthly prizes for the best clients the utmost satisfaction. Prompt service 
riticisms of advertisements in their current issues, guaranteed. Lowest rates. Write for terms and 
Lettens should be brief and to the point. State samples. ; ‘ 
which magazine and which number is being criti- T. J. WIGAL, Authors’ National Representative 
cized. Contest for any month closes on the Ist Parkersburg, W. Va, 
of the succeeding month. Address Advertising 


Lyepartment, Street and Smith Corporation, 79 : Brings you a Genuine 


ith Ave, New York City. 
' ; , UNDE RWOOD 
All jokes published by Science and Invention, TYPEWRUIT 


233 Fulton St., New York, are paid for at the 

rate of one dollar each, besides the first prize of 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL sere 
three dollars for the best jokes submitted each typewriter Febullt by the famous Ghipman Ward process’ ° 
n onth, They want only such jokes as contain GREAT PRICE SAVING Pirect to vou from the 
something of a scientific nature. Write each joke tory of its kind in the world by our money saving methods. 
on a separate sheet and sign your name and ad- EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Sosmsit that 
dr ess to it. Write only on one side of sheet. No notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 


letters acknowledged unless postage is included. FREE BOOK OF FACTS {Faltising, Shipman 


eqetem< of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information 
e typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 























Motion Picture Magazine, 175 Duffield St, 
sooklyn, N. Y., makes a monthly award of $10 
for the best sketch of a motion picture star. at Saas 


Contests close on the last day of the month. Coupon 


Guarantee 


Action Stories, 461 8th Ave., New York City. 

Editor, J. B. Kelly. Monthly; 20c a copy; $2.50 Shipman Ward ya : 
year. “We use short stories from 4,000 to Mfg. Company free book of facts, 

d 000 words and novelettes of about 25,000 words. See Santas | ee teeeenees 
‘either poems nor photographs are used. We Aves., Chicago 

report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 

at the rate of one to one and a half cent per word 


on acceptance.” 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 
+ + 
AUTHORS: We are here to serve you; 

typing and revising manuscripts our 

specialty. 50c per 1000 words. Car- 
bon copy. Work guaranteed. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE 

2240 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

















ad 





TYPING '5Oc 


Spelling corrections FREE. 
One Carbon Copy. 
Postage one way. 
Every MS. Proof Read. 
50c per thousand words. 

K. R. HOLLEY 
Expert Manuscript Typist 
4164 E. 97th St., Cleveland, Ohie 














WRITER’S 


MANUSCRIPTS copied accurately in PROPER 
FORM for publication, Write for first page 
sample. Also revising. Low rates. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE SHOPPE 
1304 National City Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





> 








Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


I Am An Expert Literary Critic 
I read, criticise, correct and suggest markets for 
the amateur. 50c per 1000 words. Have helped many 
find the “sales route.” No checks. Typing done 


extra, 
ELIZABETH L. MANLEY 
15 So. Maryland Ave. Clarendon, Va. 











AUTHORS! 

My expert typing is at your service at 
a low rate. 30c per thousand. 
Address 
LAURENCE HAYDEN 


Route 2 Olean, N. Y. 
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Motion Picture Classic, 175 Duffield St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., makes monthly awards of $15, $10 
and $5 for Life-Stories—incidents which would 
serve as a nucleus for a moving picture. Limit 
stories to 600 words. Address: Life-Story 
Scenario Editor. 


The Forest Theater of Marmel, California, 
offers a prize of $100.00 for an original play 
(neither a photoplay nor a scenario) suitable for 
presentation on its outdoor stage (56x60 feet). 
There is no limitation as to subject or scope, 
though a full evening play, approximating two 
hours’ acting time, is desired, and a costume play 
with a large cast is preferred. Manuscripts to be 
considered must be in the hands of the secretary 
before February 1, 1925. The Forest Theater 
can assume no responsibility for manuscripts 
unless accompanied by sufficient return postage. 
A nom de plume is not necessary. Any play chosen 
will remain the property of its author after pro- 
duction, the right to accept or reject plays re- 
maining with the directors of the Forest Theater. 


Ziffs, Maywood, Ill., have a_ contest offering 
prizes of $65.00; ‘first prize, $25.00; to find the 
meanest man in the world. This is just a great 
lot of fun for all contributors, and answers are 
to be sent in on postcards. There is no limit to 
the number of answers which may be submitted, 
but all must be sent in, one answer to the card. 


The Sonnet Shop, 370 Broad St., Oshkosh, 
Wis., is offering a prize of $5.00 every two months 
for the best poem submitted. Write for infor- 
mation before submitting poems. 


Editors of Rays From the Red Cross, Ocean- 
side, Calif., offer the following four prizes for the 
four best articles submitted before January 1, 
1925: First prize, $25; second, $15; third, $10; 
fourth, $5. For further information write to 
the editors. 


School and College Cafeteria, 327 South La 
Salle St. Chicago. Editor, Leigh Metcalfe. 
Monthly, 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use data 
on management of luncheons in schools, colleges, 
universities and all other educational institutions. 
Photographs of managers of such, and photo- 
graphs of luncheons. Specimen of forms used in 
cafeteria bookkeeping and interviews with school 
superintendents on the efficacy of food service for 
students. We report on manuscripts immediately” 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Edi- 
tor, Dr. Florence Buck. Issued weekly; 50c in 
bundles for classes, 50c for individuals. “Our 
editorial needs are confined to strictly juvenile 
fiction, verse, etchings, photographs—or material 
of such nature that will interest our child readers. 
We prefer the fanciful, imaginative type of work 
to the obviously moralistic: work. By that we 
mean work in which the ‘moral of the story’ 
is underlined and thumped out through the entire 
story. We use poetry also of a juvenile nature. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks.” 


American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, Willard 
N. Clute. Quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“This is an organ of working plant students who 
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use its pages to record new ideas and discoveries. 
The magazine is not published primarily for profit, 
and contributors do not expect to profit either. 
\Ve present their work in good form and in fine 
company, and welcome all others who are inter- 
ested in advancing popular botany. We use no 
poems, but do use photographs. Manuscripts are 
reported on at once.’ 


Candid Opinion, Prescott, Ark. Editor, H. B. 
McKenzie. Monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 

‘We buy very little, but do use something expres- 
sive of a positive opinion on some topic of general 
current interest, of 500 to 2,500 words in length. 
We use very little poetry, and no photographs at 
all. Manuscripts are reported on promptly.” 

IVestern Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave, New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Weekly; 
lic a copy; $6.00 a year. “We do publish poetry, 
but no photographs. We report on manuscripts 
within ten days, and pay from one to two cents 
a word on acceptance.” 


Charm, L. Bamberger & Co. Publishing Co., 50 
Bank St., Newark, N. J. Editor, Elizabeth Breuer. 
Monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use fic- 
tion of wide appeal, about 5,000 words in length. 
Articles of interest to women, about 1,500 words 
in length. Also photographs. No poems. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
on acceptance.” 

Weekly Ledger, W. D. Boyce Co., 500 N. 
Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. Editor, Horace 
Howard Herr. Weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“\Ve use fiction only. Short stories up to 5,000 
words. Scrials from 18,000 to 60,000 words. We 
are heavily stocked at the present time, and will 
not be buying in any quantity until after Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. We report on manuscripts within 
two to three weeks, and pay at the rate of one- 
quarter cent per word on acceptance.” 


The Club-Fellow and Washington Mirror, 1 
No Ave., New York City. Editor, Frank 
. Mullan. Weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
We use clever short stories not over 1,200 w ords, 
with a society or satirical note, risque, but never 
vulgar. We use also clever and short poems. We 

; iy on publication.” 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Sta., 
New York City. Editor, T. Scott Buhrman. 
Monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Our entire 
context is from professional organists and our 
own staff—we do not purchase from outside 
sources. We use photos, but get them all gratis.” 


Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
“We use very small number of poems—no photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts in about two 
weeks, and pay a good rate.” 


_ Country Life, Garden City, L. I. Editor, Reg- 
ild T. Townsend. Monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 

a year. “We use no poetry. We do use photo- 

graphs, but glossy prints only. We report on 

nanuscripts immediately. The rate of payment, 

\ hich is made on acceptance, varies according to 
ilue of material.” 





.2517 N. Madelia, 


YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention, 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
Spokane, Wash. 








99 McNaughton St. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
Rochester, N. Y. 








IF YOU WANT 


your manuscripts typed in correct technical form, 
send them to me. 1000 words, 50c; poems, 2c per 
line. Carbon copy included. 


MARTINA D. BAGG, 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 











SELLING STORIES? 

As much criticism, revision and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 








PRICES REDUCED 


Yes, ) 
rices on 

UNDERWOOD, REMINGTON, L. C. SMITH, ROYAL, 

and all standard makes on easiest terms ever 

offered. Re-manufactured like new by the 

famous “Young Process.” 


10 Days’ Trial—5S Years Guarantee 
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highest quality perfect service 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER Co. Est. 1911 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations ; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Builcing; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


(Please check here: I am (J [not 0] f present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicgst.) 











The American Magazine, 381 4th Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Merle Crowell; Monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use short stories be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 words in length, and 
sketches for our Interesting People’s Department 
around a thousand words in length. We use 
poetry, and only use photographs in connection 
with articles and sketches. We report on manu- 
scripts within a week or ten days, and pay on 
acceptance. Our rate of payment for articles and 
stories is based according to their value to us; 
for Interesting People Sketches we pay $25.00 
apiece.” 


True Confessions Magazine, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc., Robbinsdale, Minn. Editor, Capt. 
Roscoe Fawcett. Monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We want fact foundation stories, told in 
first person, confessional form, that tell of emo- 
tional feminine experiences, stories that will have 
a strong appeal to women and girls. We also 
use some men’s stories. These stories must have 
charm and suspense, and they must be about 
exceptional characters or situations. We use 
stories up to 7,500 words, preferring those that 
are shorter. We use only a few serizls, but 
would be glad to look over any that are particu- 
larly suited to us. We will use photographs to 
illustrate feature stories only, and a few poems 
of a confessional nature. We report on manu- 
scripts within two weeks, and pay, always on 
acceptance, two cents a word.” 


The Bookman, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Editor, John Farrar. Monthly; 40c a 
copy ; $4.00 a year. “We publish very short 
stories (2,000 to 3,000 words) and very few of 
them. We need no book reviews; they are 
handled by our staff of reviewers. Short articles 
of a literary nature with more or less current 
interest. We are always glad to have paragraphs 
of literary news from all over the country, which 
we use in “The Gossip Shop.’ We report on 
manuscripts within a month, and pay a cent and a 
half a word on publication.” 


Brief Stories Magazine, 584 Drexel Ave., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Kofoed. Monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use short stories 
of from 1,500 to 5,000 words; also, poems, but no 
photographs. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks.” 


The Aryan, 226 Ionic St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, Frank C. Massey. Monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use short stories, humorous 
and otherwise. Snappy up-to-date articles. We 
use both poetry and photographs, and pay on 
publication.” 


Contemporary Verse, Logan, P. O., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Editor, Charles W. Stork. Monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We like poems of un- 
mistakable sincerity, with a form that is organic 
to the theme, i. e., that grows out naturally with- 
out forced figure or rhythm. We use all forms 
up to 200 lines, but shun strained motives and 
effects. No photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within one week, and our payments consist 
only of prizes.” 
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VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES—HOW 
THEY ARE WRITTEN AND 
DISPOSED OF 


(Continued from page 14) 


specialists have a corner on the market, 
because they can write “wows” and “sure- 
fire” material. They take the follies and 
frivolous fancies of the day and satirize or 
burlesque them. Just which form their 
comedy takes depends on the comedian they 
have in mind. For this type of act you will 
require something that the public knows all 


about. Then you must treat it in a breezy 


style, dress it up with snappy lines, put in 
a “bit” or two, add some good, old-fashioned 
slapstick and top it off with “hokum.” 


“Hokum” 


Now, “hokum” is a very essential quality 
or ingredient in a vaudeville act to be used 
by comics. The general public has borrowed 
this word and in so doing has changed the 
meaning to “bunk.” The term as applied to 
vaudeville and musical comedy means fast, 
active humor. “Hokum” is the juice or sap 
of the sketch. Some call it the gravy or 
gumbo. It is true that the comedians will 
supply a great deal of this fluid, but if you 
do not give them material saturated with it, 
the team will be lost. 

Here are one or two suggestions that will 
put the idea over. Just imagine an insur- 
ance agent trying to sell a colored man either 
a life or accident insurance policy. Know- 
ing that the colored man is noted for his 
superstition, you can picture the look of fear 
and the actions he will register when the 
solicitor speaks of either death or accidents. 
And, by the way, this illustrates the point 
of presenting a subject that the audience is 
familiar with. It knows about insurance 
and the superstition of the negro, and if 
your act is novel it will be warmed up to 
the action right away. Another comedy idea 
that will provide plenty of “business” and 
“hokum” is the visit of a comic character 
to the office of a chiropractor. There is no 
need to cite further in this instance. It 
isn’t that you ridicule any subject or pro- 
fession—you merely burlesque or satirize 
it. The two essentials are something that 
will permit of plenty of action, and a topic 











Wanted— 
Manuscripts 


Articles on hunting, fishing, camping, motor 
camping, and all other forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion. We want to secure well written, authentic 
articles of unusual personal experiences in out- 
door life. They should have a human interest 
quality, and should be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. 

We can also use “kink” ideas describing new 
and better ways of doing old things. We can 
also use outdoor verse. 


Payment will: be on acceptance, at a rate de- 
pending upon the quality of the article. 





We suggest that, first of all, the prospective 
contributor read a copy of our magazine and 
thus ascertain its spirit and purpose. 





T. C. O’Donnell, Editor. 
73 West Broad St. Columbus, O. 




















Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 

AN BE LEARNED —by studying 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. very moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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A “HOW-TO” BOOK 


An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth 
a pound of abstract discussion about theories of 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story 
writer should read and study— 


How To Write 
Short Stories 


(Subscribers’ Edition) 
By L. Josephine Bridgart 


What the Editors 
Want 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short 
story market. She knows what the magazine editors 
want, Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every 
ambitious writer of today. She then goes fully in 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 
the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 
of a successful short story. These hints alone will 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
the book. 


An Ornament to 
Your Library 


The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of 
books on the writer’s art. 

The regular price is $1.00. 

This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached 
coupon, 


The Book Will Be Yours — 
Absolutely Free 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the 
coupon the regular price of $1.) 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $2 for a year’s 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” 











that the public is thoroughly acquainted 
with. Timely topics or fads of the passing 
moment must be avoided, as they may be 
forgotten or passe by the time your script 
reaches a prospect. You can be modern 
without being topical. 

Some other subjects which may be used 
for clowning and mirth-provoking purposes, 
if humorously handled and planned skill- 
fully, are scenes between a speeder and a 
traffic officer; a baggage man maltreating a 
traveler’s baggage; the demonstration of a 
vacuum cleaner ; a comic acting as a cuckoo 
clock salesman. There are also comedy 
possibilities in the purchase of an automo- 
bile, either a new model fully equipped with 
a lot of useless accessories or an antiquated 
rattletrap that may fall to pieces before the 
buyer can get it in gear. Burlesqueing “sob” 
scenes in a motion studio provide unlimited 
comedy material. You will be surprised at 
the number of comedy “hunches” you will 
obtain by reading the masters. A vaudeville 
writer shou'd read everything good from 
Shakespeare and Chaucer to Mother Goose 
and the best advertisements. This . wide 
reading will give him a good insight to hu- 
man nature and a varied knowledge of all 
types of people. 

The budding vaudeville writer is cau- 
tioned not to take the criticism of friends, 
to whom his sketches are read. Friends are 
always too considerate and often ignorant of 
the subject. My advice is that the novitiate 
hand his manuscript to a stern dyed-in-the- 
wool newspaper man, one who has lived in 
the big cities and seen life in all its phases 
and all kinds of plays, and let him give a 
criticism. This type of critic will tell you 
just what he thinks of your effort and he 
generally thinks about right. Above all 
things he is unbiased. 


Selling the Act 


After having written a vaudeville act, the 
playwright will begin to wonder how he can 
sell his script. First of all, I would suggest 
that he try to secure a local presentation so 
that he can see it performed. This will en- 
able him to make- any necessary changes. 
Good material is so hard to get that the 
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local thespians will often pay for the use 
of an act. The “little theaters” are fre- 
quently in the market for one-act plays. The 
theatrical magazines publish lists of the lit- 
tle theaters from time to time. With one of 
these records it is a simple matter to cir- 
cularize them all. 

The playwright shou'd start reading the 
theatrical magazines and periodicals. This 
will give him a good line on what is going on 
in the vaudeville world. In these pubtlica- 
tions he will see the advertisements of other 
authors and learn just how they go about 
marketing their material. Often well- 
known actors and actresses of vaudeville 
advertise in the columns of these papers for 
new acts. It is here that you will get the 
names of the various play publishers. They 
will always read manuscripts. When they 
list a sketch or monologue in their catalogue 
it must be so interesting that it will sell for 
several years to come. One publisher will 
sometimes arrange to sell or lease your act 
to professionals in a certain territory for a 
. period of years. After the professional 


rights have expired, the act can be listed in 
the catalogue for amateurs. 


Play Brokers 


There are several ways of obtaining the 
names of reliable play brokers in New York 
City who will find a buyer for you. If you 
should start negotiations for the sale of a 
script with anyone but a publisher or estab- 
lished broker, either get all your money in 
advance or a big retainer, with the under- 
standing that the balance is to be C. O. D. 
You can send scripts by mail C. O. D. 

It was only recently that a play publisher 
informed me that there is a fair market for 
“mock trials.” He also said that there is 
a good demand for one-act comedies for 
girls. 

Authors living on the Orpheum or the 
Pantages Circuits may sometimes dispose of 
their manuscripts by getting in touch with 
the actors who are billed into their local 
house. This may be done by interviewing 
the house manager or the actor. Of course, 
the playwright must first have familiarized 
himself with the style of act used by the 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 
A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 
in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 
HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
c/o Lambs Club, 
130 W. 44th St., New York City 











I TYPE — YOU WRITE 
LET ME TYPE — WHAT YOU WRITE 
Special Offer to new patrons only—Free criticism with 
all typing orders. All typing accurate and guaranteed 
correct form. 40c (forty) per_1,000 words. Every 
kind of authors’ help given. Prompt service. 
The Rex Typing and Revising Bureau 

733 S. 36th Street, South Bend, Ind. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts in correct form 
stand a better chance with the editor. 
Revision a specialty; typing with revision 
on request. Send for terms. 

JEAN ASHTON ELDRED, 
22 Blake Street, Springfield, Mass. 











A FOUR-SQUARE SERVICE FOR WRITERS, 
Young and old. Founded upon Quality, Co-oper- 
ation, Service and Friendliness; embracing Quality 
Typing, Helpful Revision, Discerning Criticism and 
Discriminating Marketing. Yearly prizes. Rates 
reasonable,. satisfaction guaranteed. It will pay you 
to get my rates, samples, ete. Write 

CLYDE M. HARTLEY, 
2135 N. Broadway, Springfield, Mo. 














MONEY FOR TYPIST and 
AUTHOR’S AGENTS 


We have several thousand studénts and graduates of our Course 
in stone: Story Writing who are writing for Magazines—YOUN 
AUTHO 

Many have no typewriters of their own. Why not get in touch 
with them direct and secure their business? 

Bona fide names and re at $2.00 per hundred. Try a 
hundred or two and be cc 

HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, eic. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 








3 My typing insures attention 

Typ in g S e I] 8 to authore® prem pn lal 

cause it is neat and according 

Nea tness Tells to the methods approved by 

discriminating editors for the preparation of manuscripts. 

My service includes seeing that punctuation and spelling is 

O. K. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed and references 
furnished on request. Write for my special terms. 

LUCILLE L. BUSHNELL 
1539 Clay Street San Francisco, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
esearch, 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 


now in print. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST ‘ ’ 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCFNARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 
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actor he intends to sell his sketch to. This 
will assist him in selling his idea, because he 
can point to the prospect just why his act 
is adapted to the actor’s style. 

The theater house managers are familiar 
with the various acts booked over their cir- 
cuit, and if you cultivate them, they become 
an excellent source of authentic informa- 
tion. I have found that actors may be in- 
terviewed under the most favorab!e condi- 
tions by making an appointment with them 
at their hotel. An interview can be obtained 
more readily by a personal call than by tele- 
phoning or by correspondence. After going 
over your manuscript with the actor, if it is 
not suitab!e for his particular act, he will 
give you many suggestions for improving 
and marketing it elsewhere. If your sketch 
is unusually good, the actor will quite often 
refer you to someone he knows in the pro- 
fession who needs an act such as you are 
offering. 

In May a New York firm of vaudevitle 
producers conducted a one-act play prize 
contest for college students, details of which 
appeared in one of the theatrical papers. 
The winning contestant was to receive a 
prize of $250, in addition to having his 
playlet produced in vaudevilte, when a 
royalty of $50 a week will be paid for every 
week that the act works. Such contests 
take place from time to time. 


Landing on Broadway 


Here is an interesting story of how one 
writer out in the “sticks” obtained a hearing 


on Broadway. It is told here for the as- 
sistance of many others who are far from 


‘the madding crowds of The Great White 


Way. A few seasons ago one of the big 
revues was playing one-night stands. Of 
course, it was playing towns of several thou- 
sand population. The morning after one of 
these performances the manager of the 
company and the comedian sauntered into a 
near-by town, which only boasted a few 
hundred inhabitants. They stepped into a 
drug store for an ice-cream soda. On the 
stool beside them were two girls. The per- 
sonality of one girl so impressed them that 
with the aid of the druggist they obtained 
an introduction. 
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After a few minutes of conversation, the 
girl sought her father, who sanctioned her 
joining the big musical comedy company 
in the neighboring town. By no means 
did she jump into the role of the star. She 
worked hard in the “merry-merry” a whole 
season. The manager’s wife, who was 
with the troupe, he!ped to soften her lot. 
Now she plays small parts. During the off 
season she works in the office of the pro- 
ducers. One who “knew her when” took 
advantage of the opportunity to solicit her 
aid in getting a hearing for his material 
on Broadway, two thousand miles away. 

Broadway, like baseball, draws its recruits 
from the four corners of the U.S. A. So 
it is hoped that with this hint that others 
will have occasion to embrace a similar 
lucky opportunity. You must learn to de- 
velop ideas for disposing of your works as 
well as originating plots. 

Do not become discouraged if you fail 
in your first attempt. Just remember that 
a salesman does not close a sale with every 
prospect interviewed. His competitor sells 
and loses just about as often as he does. 
It is competition that makes the life of 
trade. A manuscript is no different than 
any other stock in trade. To begin with, it 
must be gocd; then there must be a demand 
for it, and finally you have got to sell it. 





SAID A KANGEROO IN THE JUNGLE 
Who belonged to the humorist faction: 
“T can change my headquarters quite easy 
When my hindquarters get into action!” 
—W. SANFORD. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 


(Cont:nued from page 31) 


form. He points out that once a great part 
of so-called free verse is written out as 
prose, all the king’s horses and ail the king’s 
men are unable to restore it to its criginal 
form. Mr. Erskine’s criticism amounts to 
the statement that there is no valid reason 
for the line divisions of much free verse; 
that the divisions are arbitrarily made by 
the author to suit his whim, and have no re- 





Manuscripts, 
Scenarios, 
Lectures, etc. 
Promptly and 
Accurately.—Josie 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
J 1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











AUTHORS: Let us help you sell your work by 
typing it according to editorial requirements. Neat, 
accurate work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 


CRESCENT TYPING BUREAU 
131 Ft. Greene Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 














SHORT STORIES WANTED for publi- 
cation. Also for typing and criticism. 
Send story, or address: 

AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 














TYPING REVISING 
Service that enhances the appearance and 
readability of your manuscript. Par- 
ticulars on request. 

J. ROBINSON BAYNTON, 
809 Spruce St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Let the 


Mine cow SHOW YOU 


What correct treatment of your manuscript 
will do. Typing with one copy, 50c per 
thousand words. 


4320 So. 37th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


























PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 
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Short Story Instruction 


Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction ‘writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 

My students and collaborators have 
the full benefit of my years of study of 
the psychology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Collier’s Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 
at Columbia University which I use in all 
my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail 
are: Preliminary two-months course, 
$25.00; four months’ term of Technique 
of the Short Story, $60.00; four months’ 
term of Professional Collaboration, 
$120.00; single manuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 





Writers who wish to examine the _ course. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 

















Does Advertising Pay? 


Of course it does—and pays well—if wisdom is used in the choice of 
media. For instance, if one has books, typewriter supplies, stationery, 
typing service—anything of appeal to the person engaged in literary 
work, he can reach 


18,000 Men and Women 
Interested In Writing 


for the eniabiiil cost of 30 cents per hundred. That’s what the rate figures based 
on a full page advertisement. But of course you may start in a modest way— 
with only one inch copy if you wish. Many of the largest advertisers of today 
started with small copy, increasing the size of their copy as their growing busi- 
ness justified. 


Write TODAY for Rate Card and Details 


Write a letter, or postcard, today to Mr. J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager, THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST, 22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati, requesting advertising rate card and full details. He 
will give you his sincere advice as to copy; he will even write suggested copy for your approval if you 
desire, if you will tell him what you have to offer—complete description of your product or proposition. 
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lation to the true form of the work. 
other words, merely typographical a 
ment distinguishes it from prose. 


Suppose we try this experiment. Here 


are a few specimens written as prose: 

“Between your laughter and mine lies the 
shadow of the sword of change. Yours is in- 
nocent. Mine knows. You had sat abstracted 
by the touch of dreaming strings of an old 
guitar—when in the center of the room a 
crystal dish cracked for no reason. Then 
you darted with joy to the fragments, like 
a fish with a crumb, and held between your 
thumbs and your fingers two pieces of 
laughter.—-Witter Bynner. 


He lit the lamp for the tea kettle, and 
went to work, leaving me to the half-shadowed 
intimacies of housewifery. The tea service is 
simply done, so I was soon free to regard him, 
and his brusqueness stirred me to protest. 

I parried first—for I am not stupid—and 

asked whether it was a strain of pity for the 

fallen Madonnas he painted so admirably 
that had given his hands an immaculate 

augustness that was smoothed away into a 

catholic siinplicity—-Donald Evans. 

Faultlessly carven jade is no more fault- 
less than you are, little tree. But I love you, 
little tree, in spite of your faultlessness.— 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. 

An old willow with hollow branches slow- 
ly swayed his few high, bright tendrils and 
sang: “Love is a young green willow shim- 
mering at the bare wood’s edge.—William 
Carlos Williams. 

The writers of these lines might protest 
that they have a right to arrange their lines 
as they see fit. I agree. The protest, how- 
ever, is a little beside the point. The ques- 
tion is, do their lines really belong in any 
such arrangement as the authors give them, 
and do they gain by such arrangement? 
In answering, we must ‘remember that verse 
is addressed to the ear rather than to the eye, 
<o that typographic arrangement has nothing 
to do with the question of whether they are 
really verse. 

Bliss Perry classifies free verse into four 
kinds : 

Those that are prose disguised by the use 
of typography. 

Those wherein prose rhythms predomi- 
nate with a scattering of fixed metrical feet. 

Those wherein verse rhythms predomi- 
nate with a scattering of fixed metrical feet. 

Those composed exclusively of verse 
rhythms, but in new combinations that dis- 
ruise or break up the metrical patterns. 


FE md 2 E 36 Dramatic 

Plot Situations 
—a great help in short-story writing. If you 
are ambitious to make money in wr:ting—to 


write short stories that sell—ask for Free Book- 
let “Short Story Writing.” It tells how you can 


Learn by Mail from 
Dr. Richard Burton 


eminent authority. His students 
have made thousands of do'lars. 
A real training course with personal 
criticism of lessons and exercises. 
Make your spare time profitable 
this winter. 
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No hard and fast boundaries separate 
these groups. Looking at the specimens 
quoted above, it is easy to see that in some 
spots they fall naturally into rhythms that 
suggest obvious line divisions. One might 
pick out other passages that resist any at- 
tempt to divide them, because of internal 
music, or for any other logical reason, into 
natural and obvious lines. Some writers, 
recognizing this difficulty, have actually 
broken away from line divisions, merely ar- 
ranging their poems into short paragraphs 
that correspond with thought divisions. By 
inference, at least, they renounce for their 
work the title of verse, merely insisting that 
it is poetry because of its beauty of thought 
or sound. Others abandon the capital let- 
ters at the beginning of lines, perhaps with 
something of the same purpose. These 
writers have little beside the ragged line 
ends to distinguish the form of their work 
from that of prose. Here are examples of 
each: 

Smoke—more smoke—thickening the air, 
staining the air blue-grey, rising on waves of 
breadth and falling, and filling the channels 
of breath, and reddening eyes. 

Smoke—wreathing the rafters, lying in 
grey-blue folds over the sloping banks of 
men—-they must be men over there, men’s 
faces and bodies slanting down to the parapet. 

—Robert Alden Sanborn. 


The sea would know the way to go about it 
The moon has taught the tide a thousand 
subtle ways of mastery 
so that it neither lingers nor makes haste, 
knows when to come, when to go— 
when to drown the rebel shores in cool sweet 
rapture, 

when to leave them naked and alone. 
I envy colored rocks and all obliterate sands; 
it would content me to be lost 
in a swirl ot shining waters— 
half light—-half song. 
Why are you not the sea? 

ne D’Orge. 


The writer who proposes to try free 
verse may be puzzled to know just what 
principles or motives have guided the writers 
of these and other specimens in making their 
line divisions. So far as I am aware, only 
three types of reasons have been given. 
Some writers divide their poems so that 
each line contains a complete picture or 
image : 
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You shall stand on a rock in the darkness 

Naked and shining ‘with beauty, 

And as I struggle to you 

Out of the night’s black mouth, 

I shall embrace you 

And shall kiss 

The moon. 

Others attempt to make each line co-ex- 
tensive with a separate rhythm: 

Whence, O Daughters of the Singing Voices, 

Whence is the sorrow of your passion thrilled 

refrain? 

Why do you bring this sword of two-edged 

woe 

To lay in waste the happy valleys? 

Still others attempt division on a rhetor- 
ical basis, making each verse a complete sen- 
tence, or a comp'ete figure of speech, or a 
complete element of a balanced rhetorical 
structure, as in some of the Psalms of 
David. 

There is only one other possible reason 
for line divisions in free verse so far as I 


know, and that is—just because. Some 


writers profess ability to feel the need of a 
long smooth line here, of a short line there. 
They assert that the length of line may be 


made in some occu!t way to mirror the 
thought. Perhaps they can. I know that in 
prose we sometimes need a short paragraph 
for emphasis or transition. It may consist 
of a single word. When each line is a para- 
graph, when no line is more than a dozen 
words long, quite frankly. I am skeptical 
about anybody’s s ability to tell just how long 
every line shoud be in order to mirror the 
sense. The test must be, I think, whether 
the poem, written as prose, naturally sorts 
itself out into the same line divisions for 
each intelligent reader. If it does not, I 
think the line divisions are purely arbitrary. 

The reader of this article may think that 
my natural bent has shown itself to the 
point of prejudice. I do not believe that it 
has. After all, anybody can write down a 
series of lines of varying length and ca!l 
them free verse. Exactly that thing has 
been done too many times. If the writer 
aspires to write free verse containing any- 
thing of art, what he chiefly needs is to be 
cautioned. 

I know that it is possible to pad lines of 
metrical verse to make them come out right. 
On the other hand, the rigid restrictions of a 
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definite form are much more likely to pro- 
duce restraint and compression than are 
the freedom and lack of restriction that 
characterize free verse. The theory of free 
verse is that the lack of hampering rules 
makes it possible for the writer to say 
exactly what he means. What is likely to 
happen is that without restriction, he will 
say a great deal more than he means, be- 
cause the form does not force him continu- 
ally to prune and restrict his words. Much 
free verse is chiefly verbiage; mere poetry 
and water without even the ornaments of 
melody to redeem it. 

Bare justice demands the statement that 
remarkably beautiful effects have been pro- 
duced by finished technicians in the use of 
the regular metrical forms. Surely, the 
artist without a technique is in worse case 
than the technician without an art. The 
latter can at least produce something char- 
acterized by skilled workmanship. 

Every handbook of English Composition 
points out the fact that skilled writers may 
take liberties forbidden the amateur. They 
can take liberties with form because they 
are the masters of form. Such writers as 
Miss Lowell do not write free verse because 
they can not write in metrical form. Miss 
Lowell has demonstrated herself a finished 
master of regular verse technique. I should 
advise the young writer who wants to write 
free verse to follow this example. 

And many people wil disregard my 
advice. 

Actual hard work is necessary to attain 
a mastery of verse technique. Many writers 
are looking for short cuts to literary excel- 
lence. I have never found any of these 
by-paths, and I do not believe that they 
exist. 
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WRITING 


Tue PEN or A READY WRITER 


The pen of a ready writer, whereunto shall it 
be likened? 

Ask of the scholar, he shall know,—to the 
chains that bind a Proteus; 

Ask of thy neighbor, he can answer,—to the 
friend that telleth my thought; 

The divine holdeth it a miracle, giving utter- 
ance to the dumb. 

It fixeth, expoundeth and disseminateth senti- 
ment ; 

x * * 

Chaining up a thought, clearing it of mystery, 
and sending it bright into the world. 

To think rightly, is of knowledge; to speak 
fluently, is of nature; 

To read with profit, is of care; but to write 
aptly, is of practice. 

No talent among men hath more scholars and 
fewer masters; 

For to write is to speak beyond hearing, and 
none stand by to explain. 

To be accurate, write; to remember, write; to 
know thine own mind, write ; 

And a written prayer is a prayer of faith; 
special, sure, and to be answered. 

Hast thou a thought upon thy brain, catch it 
whilst.thou canst; 

Or other thoughts shall settle there, and this 
shall soon take wing. 

Thine uncompounded unity of soul, which 
argueth and maketh it immortal, 

Yieldeth up its momentary self to every single 
thought ; 

Therefore, to husband thine ideas, and give 
them stability and substance, 

Write often for thy secret eye; so shalt thou 
grow wiser. 

The commonest mind is full of thoughts; 
some worthy of the rarest; 

And could it see them fairly writ, would 
wonder at its wealth. 


* * * 


Let the young poet exulting in his lay, and 
hope (how false!) of fame, 

While, watching at deep midnight, he buildeth 
up the verse,— 

Let the calm child of genius, whose name 
shall never die, 

For that transcript of his mind hath made his 
thoughts immortai,— 

Let these, let all, with no faint praise, with 
no light gratitude, confess 

The blessings poured upon the earth from the 
pen of a ready writer. 

* * * 


The pen, flowing with love, or dipped black 
in hate, 

Or tipped with delicate courtesies, or harshly 
edged with censure, 

Hath quickened more than the sun, more evil 
than the sword, 

More joy than a woman’s smile, more woe 
than frowning fortune; 

And shouldst thou ask my judgment of that 
which hath most profit in the world, 

For answer take thou this, the prudent pen- 
ning of a letter. 
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Thou hast not lost an hour, whereof there is 
a record; 

\ writtea thought at midnight shall redeem 
the livelong day. 

Idea is a shadow that departeth, speech is 
fleeting as the wind, 

Readiug is an unremembered pastime; but a 

writiag is eternal: 

thereii» the heart 

tongue is eloquent, 

\nd the quicx eye of the reader is cleared by 
the reed of the scribe 

As a fossil in the rocx, or a coin in the 
mortar of a ruin, 

So tue symvolled thoughts tell of a departed 
soul > 

lhe piastic hand hath its witness ia a statue, 
aud exactitude in a picture, 

And so the miad, that was amongst us, ii its 
writluigs is embaimed. 


For liveth, the clay-cold 





WRITiNG FOR REVENUE 

l‘or twenty years | wrote for publication 
wuhout arousing comment among my 
irends, but no souner did 1 begin to get on 
ine pay-roll of magazines and the city press 
‘.all eey began to ask me how it happened 
aid some Of them confided in me thai their 
auv.uon was to become an author and 
“\.ont you put me next?” 

they did not think my appenticeship of 
twenty years had anything to do with it, 
and if 1 wculd give them the address of the 
magazine that had used my artic.e and a per- 
sonal letter that they would have an income 
at once. 

I found writing for the home papers for 
the fun of the thing and writing for papers 
that paid for artic.es they published were 
different propositions. When my articles 
were going for the asking they could be 
carelessly written on scrap paper or on the 
back of old envelopes without regard to 
punctuation or form, but when they went 
to editors who paid in that way they hurried 
back or went to the waste basket. However, 
the free writing | did was paving the way 
to better things and I am glad I wrote for 
the country press when asked and often 
times forced myself upon editors who did 
not seem to care for outside correspondence. 

Sunday’s edition of a city paper an- 
nounced my name in the list of prize win- 
ners and in a few days I'll have a letter 
from some enthusiastic friend asking me 
how to get on and for the steenth time I 
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melody, make an up-to-date arrangement, and act as 
your agent to secure publication, for $50.00 per number, 


Address: 
ALTOONA, PA. 


“Professor Na- 
“Army and Navy 


BOX 181, 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 











shall point out to that friend the path and 
there the matter will end until I land another 
plum. 

Do not expect to get on the pay-roll of 
some reputable daily or magazine. The one 
who writes because he loves to write and 
just can’t help writing will find something to 
write about as he goes along. 

Two men walking along a back street 
came upon a pile of stone. One of the men 
stopped and began digging out from the 
rubbish heap what looked to his companion 
to be a very common rock. When asked why 
he wanted this stone, he enthusiastically ex- 
claimed, “There’s an angel in it!” And there 
was. In the shop of the sculptor under 
his chisel there came forth from that un- 
sightly rock an angel. The story writer 
finds stories while he waits at some out of 
the way place for a train or of the highway 
where his companion chaffs at the inconveni- 
ence and delay. 

A writer when asked how to become a 
writer replied, “Have something to say and 
know how to say it.” py HL. Stites. 


FROM MAIN STREET TO 
BROADWAY 
(Continued from page 45) 

“Suez” went over good, but would have 
been a sensation if I had had it published 
as soon as I wrote it. 

This is one of the many faults of writers 
past and present, “they don’t value their 
productions until somebody else beats them 
to it.” I still believe, and so does the pub- 
lisher, if “Suez” would have been published 
soon after I wrote it, “Suez” would have 
been the first song in the oriental cycle, and 
been as popular as “Hindustan.” 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
Writers should bear in mind, to look for a 
publisher right away if they have written 
something original and out of the ordinary, 
before some other writer beats them to it. 
It is the originator, not the imitator, who 
gets the cream of fat royalty checks. 

An event that cast a shadow over my work 
will be told in my next installment, “Suc- 
cess and Its Detours.” 
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If You Were Balzac or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


you in an easy way just 


what it is that goes to 
It’s worth the money, as good make up astory. It shows 

as others that I have seen priced at t 

several times yours.”—L, C. you how to isolate a theme 
“I was certainly glad to see THE fF inci 

‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO. from a group of incidents, 

PLAY WRITING which came by then how to build 





has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


and 
I have four 


every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 


this morning’s mail. 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and careful state- 
ment I have seen.”—S. M. N., 
Washington, D. C, 

“One of the best Courses I have 


those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 


how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 


th, T 3 
at the bottom and tells oe vei 





found on the market. 
times the price.”—J. L. P., 


Worth many 


Ply- prise to these other in- 


gredients. 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty Lig Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


SEND FOR OUR PHOTOPLAY MARKET LIST 


We recently published in THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST a list of motion picture producers 
who want material from free-lance writers 
—a list which shows that there is a very 
genuine demand for the kind of scenarios 
that “The Ideal Course in Photoplay 


Writing” teaches you to write. If you will 
write—TODA Y—we will send you a copy 
of this complete list, and also a copy— 
FREE— of an intensely interesting “Story 
of An Ambitious Writer.” Use the Coupon. 











OUR UNIQUE “FOLLOW-UP |! 
LESSON” 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 
that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date. 











FEATURE ; Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: } 
a copy of your list of Photoplay Producers who will buy free lance 
photoplays, and a copy of your book, “‘Story of An Ambitious Writer.” 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


Please send to me, without any obligation whatever, 














Cut Down Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Let us help you make them right before 
you send them out. You have been too close to the story—it is hard for you to see 
it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imperfections that may 
stand between the manuscript and its sale. 

In such cases your stories need constructive criticism—they need to be analyzed 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, and 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
charz ee td and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. This 
must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by an expert—by oie who has been 
through the mill and made a success of his own work. That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL GIVES HONEST CRITICISM 


Department is conducted This means that every manuscript which 
is received is read and criticized just as 
carefully as though it were Mr. Reeve’s 
ree Nn ita , : eat” own work. This does not mean that we 
writer himself. He is a man with a deep acs .. ; ah wets 
: : Riss ces oe guarantee favorable criticism. Mr. Reeve 
interest in 1e other writers prop Cone, assumes that you do not just want com- 
and who therefore takes a keen joy in pliments, regardless of the merit of your 
helping to solve them. He is a man, too, work. If your work is good, he tells you 
who knows the market and can give 5° and suggests a list of suitable markets. 
iuabl vi Bi ii If it is faulty, he likewise tells you how 
valiable advice about selling your manu you can make it better. We guarantee 
scripts HONEST CRITICISM. 
RATES FOR CRITICISING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low as is consistent with 
the quality of the service which we offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, 
as follows: 


Our criticism 
by James Knapp Reeve, who can tell you 


how to write because he is a successful 


1000 words or less : 

1000 to 2000 words....... 

2000 to 3000 words 

3000 to 4000 words.... 

4000 to 5000 words , 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 wert between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 
each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 


4 cents per line. 


= —_ — 
Digest Typing Service 
We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c for each 1,000 words— 
for poetry and songs, 2c a line. The work is done by expert typists, on a ‘good quality 
price includes one co1 uplete set of carbon copies. 


of paper, and the 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 


Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“T like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to_ send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 




















